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WAGE AND RATE REDUCTIONS 


There seems to be a practical agreement on all sides 
that there should be a general reduction in freight rates 
commensurate with the reductions in railroad wages that 
are justified by present economic conditions and that 
should be brought about. The difference in opinion is 
mainly as to the order of procedure. Many think the 
carriers should reduce rates first and then rely on public 
sentiment and the co-operation of industrial, business, 
and agricultural bodies to assist them in getting their 
operating costs down by reducing the wages of labor, 
either by bringing pressure to bear on the Labor Board 
or by inducing Congress to abolish that body. Others 
think there should be no general reduction in rates and 
that none ought to be expected of the carriers until wages 
are reduced to the proper level. 


We agree with the latter, both as a matter of fair- 
ness and justice and from the point of view of desire for 
practical success. It is not fair to ask the carriers to 
reduce rates, in view of their present financial condition 
and scant income, until the heavy operating expense 
forced on them by the public—through the action of 
Congress in creating a Labor Board, whose policy has 
been what it is—has been reduced, or until the carriers 
have had an opportunity to reduce it, by means of other 
action on the part of the public. Nor, from the point of 
view of expediency, do we believe the carriers would get 
far in removing the cause of high labor costs if they 
reduced rates first and then asked public support for 
their campaign before or against the Labor Board. Hu- 
man nature is always the principal factor to be dealt 
With, and, however favorably disposed this or that or- 
ganization of business men or farmers might feel toward 
the railroads in a campaign for a proper level of wages, 
those business men or farmers could hardly be expected 
to stay awake nights working for the success of the 
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campaign after they had obtained what they wanted— 
lower freight rates.. Perhaps they ought to, but, as 
a matter of fact, they would not. And it is work that is 
needed to bring any such campaign to a successful issue 
—work, not only by the railroads, but by individuals 
and organizations of individuals who are buyers of trans- 
portation and who are seriously affected by transporta- 
tion rates. 

We would go one step farther, however, and say that, 
although we believe the railroads ought not to be ex- 
pected to put into effect a general rate reduction until 
it is possible for them to reduce wages accordingly, and 
that industry generally ought to help them bring about 
conditions that will make such reductions possible, it 
is, nevertheless, up to the heads of the railroads to take 
the lead in moving against the Labor Board as a pre- 
liminary to reduced rates. Too many of them, we be- 
lieve, are willing to pass the responsibility to the public 
and the Labor Board and wash their hands of the con- 
sequences. The motives of those who take this attitude 
are doubtless mixed. Some, perhaps, seek only to be 
relieved of responsibility. Others probably really be- 
lieve that the Labor Board is a protection against labor 
troubles and the danger of transportation being tied up 
by strike. We believe the railroads must meet this dan- 
ger themselves and that the public will back them up in 
any manly move to meet it. 


FREE PORTS AND FREE ZONES 

We are printing elsewhere in this issue an address 
made before the meeting of the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation in Los Angeles by Henry M. Robinson on the 
subject of free ports and free zones, as contemplated by 
the Jones bill now before Congress. We recommend it 
especially to the attention of those who are proclaiming 
the necessity for an American merchant marine with- 
out counting the cost or even seeing the obstacles to be 
met. They see only the American flag in every port 
without thought as to the means necessary to get it there. 

Mr. Robinson points out one of the difficulties—the 
inconsistency of attempting to develop foreign trade, at 
the same time maintaining a protective tariff policy. He 
would not do away with either the one nor the other, but 
he advocates what seems to be a method of reconciling 
these conflicting government policies through the estab- 
lishment of free ports and free zones. 

We are not prepared at this time to say that we 
believe the plan offers an entire solution, 
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& Northern R. R. 
Daily Fast Through Freight Schedules 


BETWEEN 


POINTS in the EAST, NORTH, and WEST, 


AND 


South, Southwest, Mexico, California Terminals 


and Gulf Ports 


in connection with I. C. R. R., L. & N. R. R., M. & O. R. RK. N.C. & 
St. L. R. R., via Jackson, Tenn.; Frisco lines via New Albany; A. & V.- 
Vv. S. & P. Rys. via Newton, Miss., and Shreveport, La.; diverging 
rail and steamship lines via Mobile and New Orleans. 








SOUTHBOUND 
LEAVE: TRAIN TIME MILES 
Jackson, Tenn. 71 4:30 p. m. . 0 
New Albany, Miss. 71 12:30 p. m. 83 
ARRIVE: 
Meridian 71-29 3:25 p. m. next day 261 
Mobile 71 4:10 a. m. 2nd day 409 
New Orleans (N. O. & N. E.) 53 5:40 a. m. 2nd day 443 
Shreveport (A. & V.-V. S. & P.) 55 5:30 p. m. 2nd day 528 
LEAVE: NORTHBOUND 
Shreveport (A. & V.-V.S. & P.) 52 3:00 p. m. 
New Orleans (N. O. & N. E.) 52 9:40 p. m. 
Mobile 72 10:00 p. m. 
Meridian 30-72 *7:35 a. m. 
ARRIVE: 
New Albany 72 *12:30 a. m. 2nd day 
Jackson, Tenn. 72 *8:00 a. m. 2nd day 


commodity. 





Fast Freight Service in connection with all Fast Freight Lines Routes. 
J. A. SIMMONS, General Traffic Manager C. I. & W. R. R. Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 
For information as to Rates, Routes, Service, etc., ask any Railway o- =| yee the C. I. & W. R. R. at any of the following points, where we have 
enera gents: 
c L & W. R. R. Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 201 Mercantile Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
330 Reisch Building, Springfield, Ill. 337 Marquette Bldg., Chicago 
312 Park Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
41 Porter Bidg., Memphis. Tenn. 





“THE ROAD OF SERVICE” 


= Wa 


509 Wesley-Roberts Bldg., Los Angeles, 
514 Colman Bldg.. Seattle, Wash. 






The foregoing are actual operating and NOT paper schedules, of- 
fering a dependability of service indispensable in the handling of 
Intercoastal] and Export shipments to clear from Gulf ports on speci- 
fied sailing dates. No special advices or arrangements necessary, as 
these services are given on all through shipments regardless of the 






The Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western Railroad Co. 


With its connections 
“THE SHORT LINE FROM COAST TO COAST” 
The Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western Railroad is the short line on traffic routing to and through Kansas City avoid- 


Through St. Louis, Peoria, Chicago and connections it reaches the Southwest, West and Northwestern territories, and 
is a natural intermediate line on through traffic between the East and West, North and South. : 
The thorough co-ordination existing between the traffic and operating departments coupled with motive power of high 


FAST FREIGHT schedules are uniformly maintained between Springfield, Decatur, Tuscola, Indianapolis, Rushville, 


Connersville, Hamilton, Cincinnati, and all points on its line and beyond these junctions in Central Freight Association and 
New York, Boston, Albany, Philadelphia, Syracuse, Baltimore, Rochester, Norfolk, Richmond and all Eastern, Southern and 
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say that it would, at least, be a step in the right direc- 
tion and it shows that some of the men who advocate 
a merchant marine for the carrying of American trade 
see the practical problems involved and are trying to 
solve them. They are not to be solved by. writing essays 
about the predatory policies of Germany and Great 
Britain and exalting the bravery of the soldiers who 
died in France for the honor of the flag. They are to be 
solved by business men thinking in business terms—or 
they will not be solved at all. 


There should not be and is not, that we know of, 
any great pressure by shippers for the repeal of the tax 
on transportation. The government must have money 
and if it does not collect it in this way it will have to 
use some Other. The tax on transportation is not large 
enough to be burdensome and it is easily collected. 


An American merchant marine is much to be desired 
from many points of view. The question in our mind, 
however, and that must arise in the minds of all un- 
biased students of economic questions, is whether some 
form of subsidy is not necessary to maintain a merchant 
marine and whether such a subsidy is warranted. Those 
who advocate the maintaining of a merchant marine, re- 
gardless of cost, are prone to accuse of un-Americanism 
those who oppose or question such a policy. There is, 
perhaps, at least as much un-Americanism among those 
who are advocating a merchant marine as among those 
who question its wisdom. Certainly much of the enthu- 
siasm for it would not be present if the enthusiasts did 


not hope to profit financially. Let us be fair and rea- 
sonable. 


We are not questioning the righteousness of the 
proposal to permit American ships to use the Panama 
Canal free from tolls on the ground that it would be a 
violation of a treaty with a foreign nation. That is a 
problem of state. The question in our mind is whether 
it is fair thus to tax one part of the people—including 
the railroads—that another part of the people may have 
the benefit of cheaper transportation. That is the prac- 
tical aspect of the matter. 


RAILROAD INITIATIVE 
We have had some things to say in these columns 
as to lack of railroad initiative, displayed through meth- 
ods of rate committees and in other ways. It might be 
well to differentiate a bit between the traffic men respon- 
sible for getting business and those responsible for 
tariffs, in speaking of their attitude toward the shipping 
public. It may, perhaps, be argued that the tendency 
to be conservative of the railroad traffic men who have 
to do with tariffs and matters before the Commission 
only offsets the tendency of the selling force to be too 
generous in order to obtain tonnage. But the trouble 
Seems to be that the former are more conservative than 
the latter are generous. 
A suggestion in regard to the rate committees might 
be that they should not be burdened with strictly local 
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matters. Take, for example, the auxiliary committee of 
the Central Freight Association—three good men. They 
are loaded down with hundreds of applications for 
changes in rates, half of which pertain to local busi- 
ness, but which are referred to the committee on the 
theory that you cannot throw a pebble into the ocean 
without changing its entire level. 

Take, for example, an application regarding crushed 
stone rates to points in Michigan. The view of the 
auxiliary committee would be that this would involve 
crushed stone rates everywhere. But why? Conditions 
in Michigan as to road-making may be entirely different 
from those in other states. At this time the various 
counties in Michigan are making no contracts for next 
season’s material, not being able to go ahead on the 
present rates. Conditions elsewhere may not be the 
same. Prompt action should be taken in cases that called 
for quick action. But, with several hundred other ap- 
plications before the committee, the chances are that 
nothing could be done until too late. And then, besides, 
there is the pebble theory. 

In the days before the war the Central Freight Asso- 
ciation had special committees made up of traffic officers, 
one for each commodity, such as grain, grain products, 
lumber, clay products, iron and steel, and requests for 
changes in rates were presented direct to these commit- 
tees. Prompt action resulted, because the members of 
each committee were. particularly acquainted with 
their commodities and only strictly competitive matters 
were referred to them. Now the whole business, whether 
local or competitive, has to pass the scrutiny of just three 
men, who have no primary interest in increasing ton- 
nage. Then the result of their month’s work, in the shape 
of several hundred dockets with their recommendations 
in each case, goes to the C. F. A. general committee, 
which wants to get through the work in two days and 
whose tendency is to accept the auxiliary committee’s 
recommendations. We can think of few better ways 
how not to do it. 

HOW SENATORS DO BUSINESS 

An editorial in these columns in the issue of Octo- 
ber 1 told of the action of Senator Fletcher, of Florida, 
in having printed in the Congressional Record an article 
referring to The Traffic World in offensive and libelous 
terms. We wrote Senator Fletcher on the subject and 
sent him a copy of the editorial. 
from his reply: 


Here is an excerpt 


It is true that I did request the insertion in the Congressional 
Record of the article published in the South Atlantic Ports. I 
did this at the request of the editor of that publication, who had 
solicited my views on the subject and desired the plan (as to an 
American merchant marine) given as much publicity as possible 
in order to bring about discussion and help in the solution of the 
problem. 

I had read the article hurriedly, trying to give particular 
attention to the specific plan advocated, without fixing my mind 
on outside discussion. I was not impressed by any reference to 
The Traffic World in the article, although perhaps that was my 
fault. If I had gained the impression that there was any reflec- 
tion on The Traffic World, or undue criticism, I should have in- 
sisted on that being eliminated, because it had nothing to do 
with the plan which the author was supposed to set forth, and 
it was that thing I had in mind. I have not re-read the article 
even yet. * * * I am entirely innocent of any purpose or inten- 
tion or idea of even criticising to any extent whatever you or 
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your position. * * * I supposed you had seen my speech of 
August 20 (see Traffic World, August 27, page 405) which re- 
ferred to you, and as further evidence of good faith I call it to 
your attention again. 


In that speech Senator Fletcher referred to The 
Traffic World as a responsible publication and replied 
to it with perfectly proper argument. Senator Fletcher's 
letter continues : 


I did not sponsor Mr. Hart’s article, but simply offered it as 
a new proposal that might be worthy of consideration. I was not 
impressed by any statement he made regarding The Traffic 
World. Of course, I no more endorsed that than I did the pro- 
posed plan. Since then I have examined the plan more care- 
fully and have written the editor of South Atlantic Ports that I 
could not sponsor it and would not introduce the bill intended 
to provide for it, and offered at some length my objections to it. 


In other words, at the mere request of gn interested 
person, a United States Senator burdens the Congres- 
sional Record with the exposition of a ridiculous scheme 
of legislation which he does not even read carefully 
enough to detect its libelous attack on the motives of 
a responsible publication. The incident shows the kind 
of methods and the kind of statesmen that are responsible 
for our legislation. 





NELSON SAYS, “LET THEM STRIKE” 
The Trafic World Washington Burcau 


Declaring he was getting tired of railroad strike threats, 
Senator Nelson, of Minnesota, in a speech in the Senate, said 
he did not know but that it would be a good thing for the 
country if the railroad employes should go on strike. 

“Let the people realize that they will be deprived of their 
food supply, their fuel and everything else,” said he. “If these 
men ever embark on a strike that leads to such results, I ven- 
ture the prediction that the American people will rise in their 
might and wipe them from the face of the earth. 


“We cannot tolerate in this country a government or a rule 
stronger than the people of the United States. We cannot tol- 
erate a government within a government. We cannot afford to 
have any people take our country by the throat and say, ‘You 
must do as we want or we will destroy everything in this coun- 
try. We will hold up the entire transportation system of the 
country and deprive the cities and the towns of their fuel, their 
food supply, and everything else, unless you do as we want.’ 
It is time we taught these men the lesson that they are not 
bigger than the government of the United States.” 

Senator Nelson discussed the railroad labor situation in 
connection with general labor conditions and their effect on 
building operations. He said the trouble was that union labor 
was insisting on war-time wages. 


“My opinion is,” said he, “that nothing so retards indus- 
trial revival in this country today as the attitude of organized 
labor in refusing to come to reasonable wages and a reasonable 
basis of employment. All over the United States we are suf- 
fering because of that situation. 


“In the case of transportation, the railroads are unable to 
reduce the rates because of the high cost of operation arising 
from excessive wages which their operatives demand, and which 
they were accustomed to receive during the war under the 
administration of Mr. McAdoo as director general of the rail- 
roads. Until there is a reduction in that high scale of wages 
and a change in the demand as to limited hours and other 
peculiar conditions, including the bonuses which were provided 
in the days of the war, the outlook for the people of this coun- 
try securing cheaper transportation rates and better facilities 
is hopeless, and without cheaper transportation rates there will 
not only be a failure of industry to revive as it ought to revive 
but, more than that, the farmers of this country will labor 
under a severe handicap. 

“I have for a long time thought over this industrial situa- 
tion, and to me it seems that there is nothing in this country 
that today so retards the industrial revival as the attitude of 
union labor throughout the country in all the trades and em- 
ployments, transportation and building trades and in all 
directions. 

“The farmer has had to submit to lower figures. The farmer 
has been obliged to sell his products at a sacrifice, compared 
with war prices, of more than 100 per cent. Farm labor has 
gone down. In my country, a year ago last summer, men were 
charging from $6 to $7 a day to work in the harvest fields and 
thrashing. Farm labor has gone down to $3 or $4 a day, which 
is a fair wage; but how is it in reference to the operatives of 


our railroads? How is it in reference to the mechanics ep. 
gaged in our building trades? They have not come down; and 
when Judge Landis the other day made a reasonable reduction 
for the building trades in Chicago—I thought it was very mod- 
erate and very reasonable—yet they protested and threatened 
to strike. Under such conditions, if they find themselves in a 
state of idleness they are themselves to blame. 5 

“There would not be many idle men in this country today 
if union labor would come down to a reasonable and moderate 
figure in conformity with what is occurring in other lines of 
business and in other directions. Until we reach a lower level 
of prices in connection with union labor, and until we get more 
effective service, it is useless to look for a return of prosperity 
and a complete revival of the industries of this country. 

“I am aware of the fact that I may be stepping on the toes 
of some of these gentlemen who are the leaders of labor or- 
ganizations; but I am getting to be an old man. I do not ex. 
pect to be with you very long; and for that reason, if for no 
other, I feel at liberty on this occasion to express my honest 
convictions. I trust that the convictions I have expressed here 
today may permeate throughout the whole country, and that 
union labor all over the country will take heed and listen to 
them. 

“We are now threatened with a railroad strike. The men 
have taken a vote, and they are posing as ready to take the 
whole country by the throat again, as they were at the time 
the Adamson law was passed. Let me tell you a little incident. 

“You all know that I was born in the little mountain coun- 
try of Norway. It is a poor country, and practically all the 
railroads in the country are owned and operated by the gov- 
ernment. Last winter the men who work on the railroads con- 
cluded to have a strike there. They laid their heads together, 
and undertook to tie up all the railroads in that country. What 
happened? 

“The business men in the cities and the high officials of the 
railroads managed to operate enough trains in the country to 
carry the mails and bring supplies and provisions to the cities, 
so that there was no suffering, and then they let the strike go 
on. The strikers were all the time desiring to negotiate with 
the government. The government said, ‘We will not negotiate 
with you until you quit striking’; and at the end of 14 days 
they were glad to lay down their arms and glad to come back 
to work and glad to resume their duties, as they did. I ven- 
ture to say that that experience of 14 days was such a lesson 
to them that they will never again call a strike.” 

Senator Heflin, of Alabama, referring to the remarks made 
by Senator Nelson relative to railroad strikes, said he would 
not deprive the laboring man of his right to strike. 

“TI believe that some of the strikes that have been ordered 
in times past were without justification,” said he. “I think that 
the power to produce a strike has at times been abused and 
wrongfully employed, but I would not deprive the laboring man 
of his right to strike unless I deprived the man who employed 
him of his power to reduce him to a starvation wage. 

“What would a thousand men do, trained in the work of a 
particular industry and working for a wage that barely covered 
their living expenses, if those in control of the industry should 
come and say, ‘We decided last night to reduce your wages’? 
Would senators deprive these thousand men of their right to 
confer together, to advise as to what course was best to pursue, 
and then to strike, if need be, to prevent starvation to themselves 
and their loved ones? I do not believe that they would.” 


COMMISSION VISITS PRESIDENT 
The Trafic World Washington Burcau 


Members of the Commission October 6 called on President 
Harding to pay their respects. They were with the President 
for about fifteen minutes. It is understood that in the course 
of the conversation some reference was made by the President 
to the railroad situation. After electing Mr. McChord chairman, 
the members of the Commission decided it would be the proper 
thing to follow the example of the Supreme Court and call on 
the President. This was the first time the Commission, in a 
body, had called on a President. 


RATES ON FISH AND SEA FOODS 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


On request of the Department of Commerce, the Commis 
sion has postponed until November 1 the conference scheduled 
for October 10 relative to rates and charges for the transporta- 
tion of fish and sea foods by freight and express throughout 
the United States. Representatives of the fish industry met 
in conference at the Department of Commerce the latter part 
of May and the transportation committee adopted resolutions 
with regard to the transportation of fish. (See Traffic World, 
May 21, p. 1079.) Complaint was made in the resolutions that 
rates were too high and that improvement should be made 12 
the transportation facilities for the movement of fish. Further 
study of the transportation problems faced by shippers of fish 
was given by the committee and the conference scheduled by 
the Commission is an outgrowth of that study. 
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Current Topics 
in Washington 





Possible Revisions in Transportation Law.—It would not 
take unawares those who think they know the signs that portend 
legislation, were the dissatisfaction with sections 13, as amended 
by the transportation act, and 15-a to start another general re- 
vision of the interstate commerce law. The thought is general 
that railroad men are becoming ashamed of the position into 
which they have been forced by so much law on everything they 
are supposed to do. Their lack of initiative, their dependence 
on the public treasury, and their lack of discretion have fur- 
nished texts for many a preachment on transportation. It takes 
from six months to a year to bring about a change in a rate 
that is of prime meaning in a particular business. If the Great 
Northern desires to abandon three miles of track at Portland, 
N. D. (as it does, because it has found that it can save money 
by building a Y south of the town), it must ask permission of 
the Commission. That seems not merely ridiculous but criminal 
to the man who believes his business is being crucified by the 
inelasticity of everything connected with transportation. There 
is an inclination to believe that if some of the men who made 
American railroads the marvels of the world were in control 
of the Great Northern, or even if the men in control of it knew 
about the application that company proposed to make for a 
license to abandon one piece of track and lay another, they 
would remember that law in connection with such a transaction 
only to disregard it. Men who believe there should be only 
one railroad regulating body are dissatisfied with the practical 
working of sections 13 and 15-a, because there is uncertainty, and 
therefore delay, in dealing with what might be called local situa- 
tions. The Commission is not always sure it can deal with 
certain facts within a state and the state commissions hesitate to 
undertake anything in regard to any rate adjustment with which 
the federal body has dealt, even if what the federal body has 
done is only an incident in a large matter. That uncertainty 
will continue, it is believed, unless there can be a distinct under- 
standing between the federal and state regulating bodies that 
the national body will not check up on a state commission unless 
what it has done amounts to an abuse of power, such as Louisi- 
ana asserted was the fact with regard to what the Texas com- 
mission did, in its determination to build a wall around Texas 
behind which Texas interests could shield themselves in their 
competition with business men in other states. No two men 
could agree, perhaps, on what constituted a scandal; therefore, 
repeal of section 13 would seem the easiest way out of the do- 
main into which the national regulating body entered (unlawfully, 
the state commissions are contending before the Supreme Court) 
when it construed sections 13 and 15-a in such way that a dif- 
ference in state and interstate rates was assumed to make a 
difference in revenue, and a difference in revenue was construed 
to constitute a discrimination against interstate commerce. The 
position taken by Senator Cummins with regard to the con- 
struction placed on the two sections (regardless of whether he 
has or has not shifted from his original position), it is believed, 
will be a help to those who are willing to start another revision 
of the law. The railroads may feel it their duty to fight for 
the law as it stands. It is certain, however, that there are 
railroad men who are reactionary to the extent of believing 
that it was better for all concerned to have conflict between 
State and federal authority which, in specific cases, could be 
dealt with only by the application of the Shreveport case prin- 
ciples by the Commission, in cases in which it could say there 
was definite proof of a discrimination that worked in the interest 
of shippers at indicated places and against the interest of ship- 
bers at other definitely indicated places. The fact that the issues 


awd in court does not worry those who are interested in the 
Matter. 





Appointing Federal Judges at Large.—Attorney-General 
Daugherty has asked Congress to make provision for eighteen 
federal judges “at large,” that he may have their help in dis- 
Dosing of the 140,000 Volstead law cases. His thought is that 
the eighteen should be appointed without assignment to par- 
cular districts, so they could be sent to the points where the 
calendars are most crowded. The proposition is novel. The law 
now provides that a judge shall live in the district in which he 
1s to do his work. Only a few years ago the House of Repre- 
Sentatives impeached Judge Swayne, and one of the charges 
was that he did not live in Florida, but in Delaware, although 
he was appointed for the district of Florida. He was not found 
guilty, but ever since then presidents have seen to it that men 
appointed to the bench were bona fide residents of the states 
in which they were to serve. The probabilities are that the 
Proposition will be bitterly opposed. There has been much 
criticism about the tyranny of federal judges. It is suggested 
that if the policy of appointing judges “at large” were adopted 
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there would be more genuine running amuck by judges than 
ever heretofore alleged. That the question of “wet” or “dry” 
may be involved in the issue is admitted. It is believed, how- 
ever, that, even if it were certain that President Harding would 
appoint only dry candidates, the opposition among advocates 
of a dry country would not approve the proposal to have what 
would probably come to be called “alien” judges. If the country 
were not so evenly divided on the subject of wet and dry, it 
is believed, the calendars of the courts would not be so clogged 
as they are. There are many who believe that the drys are 
really in a minority in the country. Therefore, a considerable 
element in the country can see no moral wrong in disregarding 
the Volstead law. Juries are drawn from the population at 
large; therefore, as a mathematical proposition, juries will be 
composed of one half wet and one half dry men. That means delay 
in dry cases. Inasmuch as probably a majority of the wets feel 
that violation of the Volstead law is only mala prohibitum and 
not mala per se, the judges necessarily find it hard to expedite 
the trials of liquor cases; hence the congestion in the courts 
and failures to convict. 





Eight Hours a Day in Government Service.—At least one part 
of the executive branch of the government has found out that 
President Harding’s fight for economy in government is not a 
play for votes. The President himself tells the story, which 
begins with the lament of a bureau official, made to a stranger 
while both were riding in the Pullman smoker, over the fact 
that he could not spend all Congress had appropriated for him. 
When the man, who shed tears because he could not spend all 
the money given him, got back to Washington he was summoned 
to the office of General Dawes, head of the budgetary organiza- 
tion, and asked about the matter. Then he found out that the 
stranger with whom he had been speaking was one of the agents 
of the government detailed to find out about wastefulness. The 
man who had been lamenting his inability to scatter all the 
dollars allotted to him admitted the wailing he had done. When 
he departed from Dawes’s office he was a sadder and also a 
bereft man. He had to reduce his estimates for the coming 
year by 30 per cent, and he will be fortunate if, when Congress 
gets through with the appropriation bills, he receives even that 
amount. Usually economy talk is for the folks in Buncombe 
County, and not to be taken seriously by those outside of that 
county. In President Harding’s case, however, the whole coun- 
try is Buncombe County. Thus far his appeal has been to his 
constituents in all earnestness. The dignity of bureau officials 
may be wounded, but no one who knows the extravagance of 
the civil service employes of the government believes any real 
service will be crippled by the reduction in appropriations for 
which Harding is striving. Harding is so well acquainted with 
the ways of the civil service employe that if there are stories 
in the newspapers about the ill effects of “niggardly appropria- 
tions,” they will probably be investigated and the President will 
suggest that if the complaining office cannot do its work in 
ordinary hours, that those employed in it work a few hours 
extra until they catch up. A suggestion that eight hours be put 
in at the office each day usually brings results. The government 
clerk does not like the eight-hour day. It is far too long for him. 





Bad Order Cars in Russia.—The soviet government of Rus- 
sia has decreed that the cars on the Russian railways shall be 
repaired at such a speed that in four and a half years the bad 
order cars shall not exceed 5 per cent. In fixing the bad order 
percentage at 5 the soviet has decided to have railway equipment 
in better condition than that of American railroads when they 
were at their best. Bad order cars, on American railroads when 
things were nearly normal, ran between 6 and 7 per cent. It 
is about 17 now. Russia, however, at the end of 1920, had 26 
per cent of its cars in the bad order class. The Russian bad 
order percentage in 1914, according to a report to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce by a consul at Riga, was only 3, or about 
one-half that of American railroads. Assuming that the defini- 
tion of a bad order car has not been changed since 1914, the 
probability is that, if an American were called on to report on 
bad order cars on Russian railways, he would say that about 50 
per cent were in bad order. According to Russian books, the 
soviet government has 455,840 cars, which is only 22,000 fewer 
than in 1914. The average loading per car is something like 
9% tons. That light loading, perhaps, is not surprising in view 
of the fact that 50 per cent of the locomotives are from 15 to 
30 years old, and only 30 per cent less than 15 years old. 
At present heavy repairs on locomotives are impossible because 
there are no spare parts. Germany is furnishing some locomo- 
tives and some rails for the Russian railway system. According 
to the report from Riga, the roadbed of the trans-Siberian road 
is in good condition, the employes of the old regime having re- 
mained at their posts and kept it up, notwithstanding great 
arrears in pay. In its effort to restore rail transportation, the 
soviet government established what it called “shock” factories, 
in imitation, presumably, of the shock troops of Germany, to 
make parts for the repair of locomotives and to install those 
parts. Thirty-eight factories were set up, 17 to make parts and 
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21 to install them. With those shock factories the soviet gov- 
ernment expects to get the engines into good repair in a com- 
paratively short time. The factories, however, have come prac- 
tically to a standstill because the ones that were to make parts 
have run out of raw material. They had two sources of supply— 
the discarded engines and the raw materials that could be 
worked up into parts. The two sources practically dried up in 
November, 1920, so the progress of the soviet program is not 
great. 





Long and Short Hauls on Hardwood Lumber.—One of the 
widely held theories is that, if the people of the country could 
only come to the conclusion that railroad rates and prices were 
not coming down, business would be resumed in almost normal 
volume. The testimony in the hardwood lumber complaint, it is 
believed, rather discredited that theory. Without exception, the 
witnesses for the complaining association said that the rates on 
the lower grades of hardwood were so high that the lumber 
would not move at all, and, therefore, unless the northern mills 
were able to furnish enough hardwood to supply markets, the 
price of high-grade hardwood lumber, next year, would be higher 
than before, because the southern mills would have to obtain 
money enough to pay all their expenses from the high-grade 
stuff, or shut down. There are theorists who believe that would 
prove for the ultimate good of the country, because it would 
tend to force the use of every stick of lumber taken from the 
northern forests, and that that would make lumbering in the 
hardwood areas of the South unprofitable until such time as the 
country had so developed that the demand for furniture and 
other things in which hardwood is used, would result in the con- 
struction of factories in the South for supplying the demand in 
that part of the country. As a rule, economists condemn the 
long-haul way of doing business as wasteful and uneconomical. 
The railroads, however, have never subscribed to that theory, al- 
though their application of percentage increased rates to the 
long-haul traffic might be taken as a sign of approval of the 
‘ theory that it would be well for all concerned to cut out the 
long hauls and compel the production of things near the points 
of consumption. Public men in the South have deplored the 
fact that that part of the country produces so small a percentage 
of articles used by it. Yet they are not satisfied with the rates 
that throw their part of the country on its own resources by 
closing the distant northern and eastern markets to its products. 
It may be suggested that Commissioner Meyer answered all argu- 
ments about the application of new or unusual theories of rate- 
making when, in a speech in which he touched on Commissioner 
Woolley’s mileage scheme for making rates, he said it would 
be all right if the country could only be made over. 

A. 3... i. 


TRANSPORTATION TAX REPEAL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Under a tentative agreement reached October 6 by a ma- 
jority of Republican senators, a provision for repeal of the 
freight, passenger, and express transportation taxes, effective 
January 1, next, probably will be incorporated in the tax bill. 

Retention of the taxes on transportation was condemned in 
the Senate this week, in the consideration of the tax bill, by 
Senator Reed, of Missouri, Senator Caraway, of Arkansas, and 
Senator Stanley, of Kentucky. 

“The present law levies a heavy transportation tax on 
freight, express, passengers’ seats, berths and staterooms, and 
also on oil carried by pipe lines, and telegraph and telephone 
messages,” said Senator Reed, estimating the transportation 
taxes at $240,000,000 annually. 

“IT insist that the transportation tax of $240,000,000 per 
annum is a direct burden upon substantially all of the people 
of the United States, and that it is one of the elements which 
have advanced rates to a point where they restrict the commerce 
of the nation.” 

Senator Stanley remarked that the transportation tax was 
“worse than a tax of that amount or double that amount,” say- 
ing that the Director-General of Railroads (presumably Mr. 
Hines) “has estimated, and I think has estimated correctly, 
that an increase in freight rates—and that is what that means 
—is reflected in added cost to the consumer and the shipper in 
at least 400 per cent of the amount of the rate. The same argu- 
ment will apply to the tax.” 

Senator Caraway asserted that users of transportation in 
the middle west paid three to four times the tax upon the same 
amount of freight or hauling as those in the eastern states pay, 
evidently meaning that the longer hauls in the middle west re- 
sulted in heavier taxes than in the east. 

“The most iniquitous tax that can be imposed at any time 
is a transportation tax,” asserted Senator Stanley, “and the 
worst time to impose a transportation tax is the present time. 
The rates have crushed the business. That, everybody knows; 
and to give the railroads, as has been proposed, $500,000,000 of 
money with one hand, and to impose this tax with another, is 
an act of consummate folly. Every dollar that is collected in 
the way of a transportation tax is transferred, of course, to the 
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man who pays the freight; and it means that this tax is levied 
not upon the ability of the people to pay but upon the necessities 
of the people. They pay not in proportion to what they have 
when they pay a transportation tax but in proportion to what 
they must consume. It is a direct tax upon the necessities of 
the people, as direct as a tax imposed by the government, and 
has no relation to the ability of the payer to pay, but the neces. 
sities of the consumer measure the quantum of the tax.” 

Considerable opposition developed in the Senate to the reten- 
tion of taxes on transportation, even at half the present rates, 
throughout 1922, and western senators, particularly were ex. 
pected to make an effort to have the taxes repealed as of January 
1, 1922, as provided in the House bill. Senator Smoot of Utah 
offered an amendment to the Senate tax bill providing tor repeal 
of the transportation taxes as of January 1, 1924. Similar 
amendments were offered by Democratic senators. 

“The public wants to get rid of all these annoying taxes, 
and they should be eliminated for the sole reason, 1f for no 
other, that they were resorted to only as war-emergency taxes,” 
said Senator Smoot, referring to the transportation and other 
special taxes. 


McCHORD CHOSEN CHAIRMAN 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Charles Caldwell McChord was.elected chairman of the Com- 
mission at the conference on October 3, to hold office from that 
time to December 31, 1922, a term of about 15 months. The elec. 
tion for that period indicates a change of view on the part of 
the Commission as to when the term of a chairman should 
begin and end. 

From the time rotation in office was adopted as the rule 
of the Commission, six or eight years ago, until about two years 
ago, the Commission chose its chairman to serve one year, be 
ginning on March 17. That date was used for no reason other 
that that it was the date of the meeting at which it was decided 
that no Commissioner thereafter should be elected for an in- 
definite time, because the public, not being informed on the 
point, obtained the idea that, because a man was chairman of 
the Commission, he must be somewhat superior to his colleagues, 
officially, at least. 

When Commissioner Clark was made chairman it was de- 
cided that it would be in the interest of good administration 
for the term of the chairman to begin on July 1 and end on 
June 30, the beginning and end of the government’s fiscal year. 
But before the chairmanship was made to run with the fiscal 
year, the Commission had changed the fiscal year, for purposes 
of reports from the railroads so as to make the fiscal year run 
with the calendar year. 

In filling the vacancy by electing Mr. McChord, the Com- 
mission brought the term of the chairman into agreement with 
the calendar year with its own fiscal year. 

This is the second time Mr. McChord has been chairman. 
He had no particular desire for it this year as shown by the 
fact that in June, when the time came for choosing a successor 
to Mr. Clark, he suggested that Clark’s term be continued until 
June 30, 1922. He made that suggestion because he deemed it 
advisable for Clark to be chairman during the first two years 
of the operation of the transportation law, with the framing 
of which Mr. Clark, as chairman of the Commission’s legisla- 
tive committee, had much to do. So McChord stepped aside 
with the thought that he would not be called on, if at all, until 
after June 30, 1922. The resignation of Mr. Clark again brought 
forward the chairmanship question. 

Chairman McChord has been a member of the Commission 
since December 12, 1910, having been appointed by President 
Taft. He served as chairman in the year March 17, 1915, to 
March 16, 1916, and declined the office in 1920 for the reason 
before set forth. 

As chairman Mr. McChord will have general charge of the 
work of the Commission and will sign the letters sent by the 
Commission when it is deemed necessary to have the Commis- 
sion speak through an agency other than the secretary. He 
will also be the spokesman at conferences with the public or 
part of it, as, for instance, when the railroad executives deem 
it necessary or desirable to talk about rate adjustments, which 
public sentiment seems to regard as imperative. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL HEARINGS 

The Commission has made two changes in its assignment! 
of dates and places for hearings on the applications of the 
transcontinental railroads for permission to disregard the long- 
and-short-haul part of the fourth section. It has canceled the 
hearing which was to have been held at San Francisco on De- 
cember 12 and set another for the same place on the following 
day. It also has set a hearing for Reno, Nev., December 12. 
According to the orders as they stand, Attorney-Examiner W. A. 
Disque is to hear the testimony at both Reno and San Francisco. 


CHANGE IN DOCKET 
Hearing in 12886, Fleming Bros. et al. vs. Garyville North: 
ern et al., assigned for October 4 at New Orleans, La., was 
postpcned to a date to be hereafter fixed. 
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ROUTING EXPLOSIVES VIA N. & W. 


The Commission has condemned, in a report on 1. and S. 
No. 1359, restriction in routing explosives via the Norfelk & 
Western, opinion No. 7155, 64 I. C. C. 10-11, the high rates on 
explosives which the Norfolk & Western would have brought 
into effect through the elimination of joint through rates from 
Mount Arlington, N. J., as proposed by the suspended schedules. 
The schedules in question proposed to cancel joint through rates 
published by the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, to destina- 
tions on the Norfolk & Western. At the hearing tne Norfolk 
& Western said the D. L. & W., the publishing line, misunder- 
stood the scope of its authority when it’ undertook to make joint 
rates which would give the Norfolk & Western less than its 
full locals on explosives. The Norfolk & Western said that it 
never desired to give rates on explosives less than its local 
dass rates, because of the hazard in transporting explosives to 
the coal fields. 

The Norfolk & Western, the report says, did not attempt to 
justify the full measure of the increase that would be brought 
about by the elimination of the joint rates. It proposed to make 
joint rates from Mount Arlington on the same basis, distance 
considered, as applied from Reynolds, Pa., and Gibbstown, N. J. 
to destinations on the Norfolk & Western. 

The facts in this case, the Commission said, did not justify 
yates any higher than the basis prescribed in 35 I. C. C. 77, 
namely, first class in carloads and double first in less than ecar- 
joads. 


LUMBER, BETWEEN WESTERN POINTS 


In a report on I. and S. No. 1846, Lumber and Other Forest 
Products Between El Paso and Points in Oregon, Washington, 
Utah and Idaho, opinion No. 7156, 64 I. C. C. 12-13, the Commis- 
sion, speaking through Commissioner Daniels, held that the car- 
riers had not justified their proposal to increase rates on lumber 
and other forest products, eastbound, and on various other com- 
modities westbound. 

The proposal, in general terms, was to take El Paso out of the 
mountain-Pacific territory and put it into transcontinental rate 
group H, thereby changing the basis of increases under Ex Parte 
74 from 25 per cent, on traffic between it and the states men- 
tioned, to the 3314 per cent basis prescribed for inter-territorial 
rates. 

Before the tariffs suspended in this case were filed, the car- 
riers had filed schedules making the change which went into 
effect because no protest was made. Some tariffs, however, 
were protested, and increases were denied in 61 I. C. C. 689. 


At the hearing in this case the Southern Pacific, having the 
short line between El Paso and the states mentioned, made no 
attempt to justify the reasonableness of the proposed rates. The 
other carriers, at that hearing said they had understood that 
the Southern Pacific would assume the burden of the defense. 
They were not prepared to offer anything on the subject. All 
tha the other carriers offered was a statement as to the rate 
situation which would result from a condemnation of the pro- 
posed increases, by reason of the fact that some tariffs changing 
the increase from 25 to 3314 per cent had been allowed to go into 
operation while others were suspended. They asked either that 
they be allowed to cancel the rates or that they be given fourth 
section relief on traffic between El Paso and the north coast 
country. The short-line distance is 2,124 miles. Over routes 
through Colorado junctions the distances range from 2,415 to 


3141 miles, while through Kansas City the distances range from 
3,187 to 3,593 miles. 


COFFEE FROM GULF PORTS. 


A comprehensive readjustment of rates on coffee from Gulf 
borts to the middle western territory has been devised by Com- 
missioner Eastman in a report on I. and S. No. 1175, “Coffee from 
Galveston and Other Gulf Ports,” opinion No. 7160, 64 I. C. C. 
*6-32. The report in question was issued on further hearing. 

__The first report in the case (58 I. C. C. 716), the carriers 
said, could not be observed without a grant of fourth section 
relief, almest without regard to the rules the Commission has 
set for its own guidance in the issuing of fourth section orders. 

Protestants and carriers suggested that if fourth section 
relief could not be given in full measure, so as to bring about 
Perfect equality of rates from the gulf ports, a system of differ- 
fntials should be devised by means of which New Orleans would 
© given the benefit of its geographical location in instances in 
which the advantage was 100 miles or more and another set 
of differentials whereby Galveston would be given like benefit 
Where distance favored that port. With regard to the alterna- 
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tive for full fourth section relief, and the bases upon which 
rates are to be made, the Commission said: 


In our judgment, the alternative method suggested for dealing with 
the adjustment between the Texas ports and New Orleans would re- 
move much of the difficulty which is now encountered in connection 
with the fourth section, for relief is not sought in the case of the direct 
lines from New Orleans to Chicago and, so far as direct lines are con- 
cerned, it is chiefly the rates from the Texas ports which make this 
a important. Upon reconsideration of the record, therefore, we 

nd: 

1. That we should adhere substantially to the finding in our 
original report with respect to fourth section relief from the Gulf ports. 
Such relief will be denied, subject to the following exceptions: (a) Lines 
whose routes are not less than 15 per cent longer to a common des- 
tination than the direct route from the same Gulf port will be granted 
relief, with the limitation that the authority shall not include inter- 
mediate points as to which the haul of the line which is granted re- 
lief is not longer than that of said direct route to the common des- 
tination; nor shall the rate to any intermediate point exceed the low- 
est combination. (b) Lines whose routes are not less than 15 per cent 
longer to a common destination than the direct route from another 
Gulf port will be granted relief, with the limitation that the authority 
shall not include intermediate points as to which the haul of the line 
which is granted relief is not longer than that of said direct route to 
the common destination: nor shall the rate to any intermediate point 
exceed the lowest combination. 

2. That where the distances from New Orleans and Galveston do 
not: differ by more than 100 miles the rates should be the same, and 
where the difference is in excess of that distance differentials favor- 
ing the port which has the advantage in distance may be established. 
properly graded and not exceeding 7 cents. In applying the above 
basis, minor deviations may be made for the purpose of avoiding 
fourth section departures which would result from a rigid observ- 
ance, but in case of such deviations care should be taken to avoid 
undue preference of one port to the disadvantage of the other. 

3. That there is nothing in the record to justify any change in 
the present rates of 47 and 57.5 cents per 100 pounds from New Orleans 
to Memnhis and St. Louis, respectively. 

4. That the rail-and-lake rate from New York to Chicago need 
rot be made the measure of the rate from New Orleans to Chicago. 
In no case have we required rail lines to meet water-and-rail rates. 
The rail-and-lake rates from New York are not used during the win- 
ter months and much of the traffic moves all rail even when the water 
routes are open. 

5. That the carriers have justified an increase in the present rate 
from the Texas Gulf ports to lower Missouri River points, St. Joseph to 
Kansas Citv, Mo., inclusive. to: 69.5 cents per 100 pounds and that the 
rate from New Orleans to those points should not be higher than from 
Galveston. 

6. That respondents have justified a rate from New Orleans to 
Little Rock, Ark., not in excess of 55 cents per 100 pounds. 

7. Except in so far as modified bv or inconsistent with these find- 
ings. our former findings stand confirmed. 

These findings will, in our judgment, supplv the key rates around 
which may be built the entire adjustment. Rates complving there- 
with should be filed within 30 days from the service of this report. 
An order granting the relief above indicated from the provisions of 
the fourth section will be entered. 


RATES ON COMMON SALT 


An order of dismissal has been made in No. 11622, E. J. 
Du Pont De Nemours & Co. vs. Director-General, Genesee & 
Wyoming et al., opinion No. 7157, 64 I. C. C. 14-16, the Commis- 
sion holding that the rates on common salt from Retsof, Wat- 
kins, Ithaca and Ludlowville, N. Y., to Carney’s Point, Gibbstown 
end Paulshoro, N. J., were not unreasonable in the period from 
July 10, 1917, to May 26, 1920. ; 

The case was primarily against a five-cent arbitrary over 
Philade!phia to the destinations in New Jersey, the contention 
of the complainant being that two cents would have been enough 
on the 375 cars shipped from the salt well district of New York 
to the chemical works in New Jersey and used as the basic ma- 
teriel in the production of muriatic acid. 

The Commission said there was no evidence showing that 
the destinations were improperly grouped in the general scheme 
used in making rates to New Jersey points by adding arbitraries 
to the Philadelphia rates. Rates are grouped at origin and des- 
tination. The carriers, in 1920, reduced the arbitrary to two 
cents and the complainant sought reparation to the lower basis. 


RATE ON GLUE STOCK 


In a report on No. 11923, Forsythe Leather Co. vs. C. M. & 
St. P. et al., opinion No. 7158, 64 I. C. C. 17-20, the Commission 
held that the rate on glue stock from Wauwatosa to Carrollville, 
Wis., during federal control was not unreasonable, but unduly 
prejudicial. It further held that the complainant was not dam- 
aged by the undue prejudice, denied reparation and dismissed 
the complaint. 

A combination rate of 7 cents prior and 9.5 after August 
26. 1920, was attacked as unreasonable and unduly preiudicial 
because and to the extent the combination was more than 2.5 
cents prior to August 26 and 3.5 thereafter 

The holding was that the combination was unduly prejudicial 
to the complainant and unduly preferential of other tanneries in 
the Milwaukee switching district, because it exceeded 2.5 cents, 
but that there was no proof of damage as having resulted in 
that great difference in transportation charges. The Commis 
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sion said that the class D rate applied was the normal one to 
have applied and that in the absence of a showing to the con- 
trary it was not unreasonable. 


RATES ON CEMENT 


The Commission has dismissed No. 11413, Atlas Portland 
Cement Co. vs. Grand Trunk of Canada, Director-General et al., 
opinion No. 7159, 64 I. C. C. 21-5, holding that rates on cement 
from Hudson, N. Y., to destinations in New England had not 
been shown to be unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. Com- 
missioner Meyer wrote the opinion. 

The complaint grew out of the disturbance in the cement 
rate adjustment in April, 1920, when the Canadian Grand Trunk 
and its New England connections, at the solicitation of some 
American cement mills, established rates on cement from Mon- 
treal of $3 to Boston and $2.90 to Portland, Me. The complain- 
ant in this case protested the tariff, but the Commission de- 
clined to suspend it. Then the formal complaint was filed al- 
leging undue preference for the Canadian mills and undue 
prejudice against the mills at Hudson and near-by points. The 
rate from Montreal to Boston was made on the basis of the rate 
to that point from the Lehigh district. That basis was then 
under attack by the Hudson mills as unduly prejudicial to it and 
unduly preferential of the mills in the Lehigh district. 

Commissioner Meyer, in his report on the complaint, said 
the mileage from Montreal to Boston was substantially the same 
as the mileage from the Lehigh district, and found no reason 
for holding the rates that put the product of the Canadian mills 
into New England consuming points were in any way in viola- 
tion of the interstate commerce law. 


BASIS FOR REPARATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


John Burchmore, counsel for the National Industrial Traffic 
League, in argument before the Commission, October 6, in Ex 
Parte 80, “in the matter of awarding reparation on a lower basis 
prior to June 25, 1918, than on and after that date,” took occa- 
sion to criticize the attitude of counsel for the Railroad Adminis- 
tration in reparation cases brought by shippers. 


“During the period of somewhat less than four years since 
the beginning of federal control,” said he, “successive counsel 
for the Director-General have shown considerable skill and in- 
genuity, not only in devising new defenses that had not there- 
tofore been resorted to by counsel for the corporations in the 
defense of rate and reparation cases, but in devising methods 
in trials and in conduct of formal cases generally, which, unin- 
tentionally or otherwise, have proven vexatious and inconvenient 
to shippers in their efforts to obtain redress for what seems to 
them plain wrongs under the commerce and federal control acts,” 

Mr. Burchmore said counsel for the Director-General appeared 
to take the position that the public treasury was going to be 
looted unless he stood guard. He said he thought the Director- 
General should defend cases brought against him as ably as pos- 
sible, but that when the Commission finds that reparation is due 
it should be paid. 


The contention of John F. Finerty, assistant chief counsel 
of the Railroad Administration, that where the Commission 
awards reparation against the Director-General on the ground 
of unreasonableness, that it can not award reparation prior to 
June 25, 1918, on a lower basis than it finds reasonable subse- 
quent to that date, Mr. Burchmore said, has “a good deal of 
plausibility about it.” He declared, however, that while the con- 
ditions which justified the Director-General in increasing rates 
under G. O. No. 28 were present to a large degree in the spring 
of 1918, that the Director-General had effected economies and that 
it did not lie in his mouth to say that these economies did not 
amount to anything and that the rate increase should in effect 
be made retroactive to January 1, 1918. 


Commissioner Potter asked whether Mr. Burchmore believed 
that the economies effected in the first six months of 1918 were 
not continued in the last six months ef that year when the in- 
creased rates were in effect. Burchmore replied he did not so 
contend but that the cost of transportation had been going up 
since 1910 and that there was no one date when the costs made 
a decided jump. He said the date of January 1, 1918, was wholly 
without significance except that the railroads were taken over 
then. His point was that no date could be fixed in the six 
months prior to the rate increase under G. O. No. 28, to which 
the rate increases, in effect, should be made retroactive, so far 
as the awarding of reparation is concerned. 


Mr. Burchmore argued that the reasonableness of the rates 
in the six months prior to June 25, 1918, should be left entirely 
to the Commission, regardless of what became the reasonable 
rate after that date. He said that prior to June 25, 1918, the 
measure for determining the reasonableness of a rate was what 
the railroads were getting for their service generally and that 
after June 25, 1918, there was a different level of rates in effect 
and therefore a different measure for determining the reasonable- 
ness of a rate. 


Mr. Finerty’s views were along the lines set forth in The 
Traffic World of October 1, p. 660, He referred to the decisions 
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made by the Commission in which he said the Commission hag 
decided the question at issue both ways. 

Commissioner Hall asked whether Mr. Finerty would make 
the same argument as to rates prior to the increases under Rx 
Parte 74 as to rates prior to the increases under G. O. No, 23 
Mr. Finerty said while he had no occasion to make such ap 
argument he believed it could be made. 

“This Commission knows that the revenue was inadequate 
from January 1, 1918, to June 25, 1918,” said Mr. Finerty, aa. 
ing that the deficit was about $393,000,000 in the first six months 
as against a surplus of about $156,000,000 in the last six months 
of 1918. He said the reason the rates were not increased as of 
January 1 was that the government did not have the machinery 
to do so and that it “hardly lies with the Commission to penalize 
the government for its inability to increase rates.” 


INTRASTATE RATE CASES 


The Trafic World Washington Burcay 


The United States Supreme Court, which reconvened October 
3, has before it several important intrastate rate cases in which 
the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission over 
intrastate rates has been challenged. The Wisconsin passenger 
fare case, the first to have reached the court, was argued just 
before the close of the last term of the court, and a decision may 
come at any time. It may be, however, that the court will hear 
argument in some of the other intrastate rate cases before pass- 
ing on the Wisconsin case. 

In a second supplemental brief in the Wisconsin case (No, 
694, Railroad Commission of Wisconsin et al. vs. C. B. & Q.) 
John E. Benton, general solicitor for the state commissions, 
charged that the Commission made an order advancing all pas- 
senger rates in Wisconsin without having found all such rates 
discriminatory. He said the Commission excused its action 
upon the ground of lack of time, “and rather graciously permits 
the state to come before it and prove what rates ought not to 
have been advanced.” 

“We maintain that this is a clear violation of the act,” said 
he. “Before the federal government can set aside intrastate 
rates upon the ground that they injure interstate commerce, it 
must be found as a fact that they do produce such injury.” 

Mr. Benton referred to the action of the Commission in 
amending its orders in the intrastate rate cases so that the 
original orders were not to be construed as requiring any com- 
mon carrier to establish a higher intrastate charge than the 
corresponding interstate charge. He said the action of the Com- 
mission left to the carriers the power to determine what rates 
were discriminatory. 

P. J. Farrell, chief counsel of the Commission, has filed a 
motion in the Supreme Court asking dismissal of Original No. 
24, State of Texas vs. Interstate Commerce Commission and 
Railroad Labor Board, for the reasons that (1) the Dill of 
complaint does not present for determination a case or contro- 
versy within the original jurisdiction of the court, and (2) there 
is no equity in the bill of complaint. The complaint attacks 
practically all of the transportation act on the general proposi- 
tion that it violates the rights of the states and of individuals. 

The New York intrastate rate case has been set down for 


argument October 10, but it probably will not be reached on 
that date. 


SETTLEMENTS WITH CARRIERS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureax 


Director-General Davis this week submitted the following 
report to President Harding on final settlements with the rail- 
roads: 

“Up to October 1, 1921, an aggregate of $856,033,588.65 in 
claims had been filed by sundry carriers on final settlement with 
the United States Railroad Administration. The total mileage 
recognized as under federal control was 241,000 miles. Claims 
filed represent a total mileage of 189,394 miles, or 78.705 per 
cent of the total mileage under federal control. 

“If the remaining percentage of mileage files claims on the 
same basis as those already filed, the total claims that will be 
filed against the Railroad Administration will aggregate $1,087, 
633,476.06. 

“The amount of claims on final settlement adjusted up to 
October 1, 1921, aggregates $387,017,099.12. The mileage for 
which claims have been settled is 90,944 miles, or 47.907 per cent 
of the mileage of all roads that have filed claims, and 37.706 
per cent of the total mileage of all roads under federal control. 
The amount paid in settlement of these claims is $117,715,840.48, 
or 30.416 per cent of the amount claimed. 

“This indicates that the Railroad Administration has up t? 
this time settled nearly 50 per cent of the claims which have 
been filed, and when it is understood that substantially all of 
these settlements have been made since the first of January, 
1921, you will appreciate the progress we are making in the 
matter of final settlement.” 

The Treasury Department has paid the following amounts 
to carriers on loan certificates issued by the Commission: Bos- 
ton & Maine, $3,049,000; Erie, $1,733,750, and Aransas Harbot 
Terminal, $50,000, 
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RATES ON CONDENSED MILK 


A finding of unreasonableness and an order of reparation 
as to rates on canned condensed milk, carloads, from Glendale, 
Ariz., to points in Texas have been proposed by Examiner 
Charles R. Seal, in a tentative report on No. 12433, Pacific 
Creamery Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. The area of complaint is 
bounded on the north by Waco and Ranger, on the east by 
Houston and on the southeast by Corpus Christi. The allega- 
tion was that the rates were not only unreasonable but also 
unduly prejudicial, because to the extent that they exceeded 
rates from Tempe, Ariz., to the same destinations. 

Seal said the Commission should hold the rates were unrea- 
sonable to the extent that they exceeded 81.5 cents, minimum 
40,000, and 67.5 cents, minimum 60,000. The rates under attack 
were 97.5 on the 40,000-pound minimum and 83.5 cents on the 
60,000-pound minimum, while the rates of 81.5 and 67.5 were 
those in effect from Tampa. The case finally settled down to 
a prayer for reparation on 16 carloads shipped in September 
and November, 1919. The examiner recommended the waiver 
of undercharges, and reparation to the basis indicated. 


TRANSIT PRIVILEGES ON LIVE STOCK 


In a suggested report on No. 11566, St. Louis Independent 
Packing Co. et al. vs. Chicago & Alton et al., Examiner H. W. 
Archer has recommended a holding that rates on live stock, from 
East St. Louis to St. Louis, were unreasonable both prior and 
subsequent to August 26, 1920, because and to the extent that 
they exceeded $12.50 per car prior to August 26 and $17.50 sub- 
sequent thereto. He also recommended reparation. 

The complainant asked for the establishment of stoppage-in- 
transit or marketing arrangements on live stock at East St. 
Louis, when the traffic orriginated at southwestern points and 
was destined to St. Louis. Archer said the Commission should 
hesitate to establish such arrangements at St. Louis, because it 
involves a back haul, and not order it unless it could be shown 
that the complainants at East St. Louis are prejudiced by such 
arrangements at other markets. He said there was no such 
showing of prejudice in the record in this case. Such arrange- 
ments are desired so that, if the seller is dissatisfied with the 
price at a particular market, he may have his live stock reloaded 
and sent on to another at the through rate from point of origin 
to final destination, plus charges for the extra services performed. 

In his report Archer pointed out what particular factors 
used in making up the per car charges between the two parts 
of St. Louis caused the unreasonableness of the rates. 


ILLEGAL COLLECTION OF CHARGES 


A holding that charges were illegally collected and should, 
therefore, be refunded has been made by Examiner F. E. Early 
in a report on No. 12331, Frick-Reid Supply Company vs. Direc- 
tor-General, Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, et al. Thirteen carloads 
of oil well machinery and supplies shipped from eastern points 
of origin to St. Louis, Fort Worth and Dublin, Tex., diverted 
in transit on authorized permits to embargoed points in the north 
Texas oil fields during federal control were involved. The re- 
port covers five sub-numbers, all brought by the same com- 
Plainant against the Director-General and the particular com- 
panies that handled the shipments. 

_ Permits to disregard embargoes were issued by delivering 
lines and telegraphic advice, containing the numbers of the 
permits, was sent to the lines handling the materials. The 
originating lines and their connections, excluding tne deliver- 
Ing lines, contended that the permits could not be applied to 
shipments unless the permits covered the shipments from points 
of origin to destination. The permits were not issued until 
after the cars were rolling. 

_ The defendants refused to protect the through rates, claim- 
ing that the shipments were started in defiance of the embargoes. 
The examiner recommended a holding that the permits com- 
plied with the requirements of the tariffs and ihe protection of 
the through rates should have been given. ‘Therefore, as he 
Views the matter, the rates imposed were illegal and refund 
should be made to the basis of the through rates from point of 
origin to destination, plus the proper charges for reconsignment 
and switching, if any. 





RATING ON ANTHRACENE 


Fifth class rating on crude anthracene, used as a base in 
dye making, Examiner J. Edgar Smith has said, in a tentative 
report on No. 11895, E. I. duPont de Nemours vs. Director-Gen- 
‘ral, and cases filed by the Barrett Company bracketed with it, 
Was reasonable in May and June, 1919, and is reasonable now, 
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His further conclusion is that first class any-quantity was not 
unreasonable for the sporadic movements prior to the spring of 
1919, because it is not the custom of railroads to give commodity 
rates or low ratings on commodities which move rarely in car- 
load lots. 

Anthracene, the report says, did not begin moving in car- 
loads until after the foreign supply of ayes and raw materials 
for making them was cut off. The movements prior to the 
spring of 1919 were of higher purity than those thereatter. One 
of the questions raised was as to whether the railroads were 
not too slow in making a rating on the stuff after 1t began 
moving, from Central Freight Association territory to Carney’s 
Foint and other places where the dye inuustry was established 
as a result of the elimination of the German dyes. Smith thinks 
they were not dilatory. He called attention to the ract that 
the Barrett Company asked for a rating of sixth class while 
the duPont people asked for fifth. The duPont people inter- 
vened in the Barrett complaint but did not amend their com- 
plaint, Smith said, until more than a year after the end of fed- 
eral control. 

The only thing Smith found objectionable, in the adjustment, 
was the application of an arbitrary of 7 cents over Philadelphia, 
on shipments to Camden, N. J. He said the Commission should 
hold that unreasonable because and to the extent that it ex- 
ceeded or may hereafter exceed 4 cents. He recommended 
reparation to that basis. 


RATE ON PEANUT HULLS 


Attorney-Examiner William B. Hunter, in a report on No. 
11,967, Sigmond Rothschild Company et al. vs. Abilene & South- 
ern et al., recommended a finding that the rate on peanut hulls 
is applicable to peanut hulls that have been changed from the 
state in which they came from the machine used to crack them 
so the kernels would tall out. The carriers insisted that the 
product was “ground peanut hulls,” because they had been run 
through rollers and compressed so that they would load from 
24,000 to 35,000 pounds in a car. If they had not been rolled 
they would have loaded from 8,000 to 10,000 pounds. 

In this case the rairoads charged a rate of 31.5 cents on 
21 carloads shipped from points in eastern Texas to destina- 
tions in western Louisiana. Hunter was unable to find that the 
trade knew anything about “ground peanut hulls.” The com- 
plainants contended that the peanut hulls were shipped in such 
a way as to entitle them to a rate of 22 cents on a 24,000 pound 
minimum. Hunter dove into the dictionaries to ascertain the 
meaning of the word grind and came to the conclusion that 
even if the trade knew such a thing as ground peanut hulls, 
a process which would not abrade either surface of the hull 
was not properly denominated a grinding process. He moralized 
a bit on the general looseness of speech saying, “but popular 
speech is lamentably unconcerned about exactness of speech, and, 
if told that the more broken mass (of peanut hulls) is known as 
‘ground peanut hulls’ one has had enough other such experiences 
to let it go at that without much protestation.” 

Being prepared to find that rolled peanut hulls are called 
ground peanut hulls by the trade, Hunter was prepared to hear 
testimony to that effect. However, he heard none so he came 
to the conclusion that the specific description of ground peanut 
hulls did not take the product in question out of the general 
description. Therefore he recommended a holding that the 22- 
cent rate on peanut hulls applied to the rolled product, else there 
would have been no reason for the railroads making any effort to 
establish two rates. 


STATE AND INTERSTATE RATES 


Examiner Warren H. Wagner has recommended, in a report 
on No. 12,155, Walsh Fire Clay Products vs. Director-General, 
as agent, a holding that the rates on intrastate shipments, in 
carloads, of clay, brick, mine props, mine caps, lagging, slab 
wood, gravel and sand between St. Louis and Vandalia, Mo., dur- 
ing federal control, were not unreasonable. 

The case involved the application of conflicting state and in- 
terstate rates, complicated by orders of the Railroad Administra- 
tion. The complainant contended that the rates collected were 
illegal because in violation of an order of the Missouri state 
commission wherein that body provided a rule for adding one 
cent to the mileage scale applicable to one-line hauls to ascer- 
tain the rates for two or more line hauls. The examiner said 
the rates charged were filed “with the proper commissions” and 
therefore not illegal. It further contended that, inasmuch as 
the combinations applied were those applicable over the route 
of movement, the Alton did not follow a note in its tariff which 
said that over its interstate route the interstate rates would 
apply. The examiner said that the note in which the Alton said the 
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21 to install them. With those shock factories the soviet gov- 
ernment expects to get the engines into good repair in a com- 
paratively short time. The factories, however, have come prac- 
tically to a standstill because the ones that were to make parts 
have run out of raw material. They had two sources of supply— 
the discarded engines and the raw materials that could be 
worked up into parts. The two sources practically dried up in 


November, 1920, so the progress of the soviet program is not 
great. 





Long and Short Hauls on Hardwood Lumber.—One of the 
widely held theories is that, if the people of the country could 
only come to the conclusion that railroad rates and prices were 
not coming down, business would be resumed in almost normal 
volume. The testimony in the hardwood lumber complaint, it is 
believed, rather discredited that theory. Without exception, the 
witnesses for the complaining association said that the rates on 
the lower grades of hardwood were so high that the lumber 
would not move at all, and, therefore, unless the northern mills 
were able to furnish enough hardwood to supply markets, the 
price of high-grade hardwood lumber, next year, would be higher 
than before, because the southern mills would have to obtain 
money enough to pay all their expenses from the high-grade 
stuff, or shut down. There are theorists who believe that would 
prove for the ultimate good of the country, because it would 
tend to force the use of every stick of lumber taken from the 
northern forests, and that that would make lumbering in the 
hardwood areas of the South unprofitable until such time as the 
country had so developed that the demand for furniture and 
other things in which hardwood is used, would result in the con- 
struction of factories in the South for supplying the demand in 
that part of the country. As a rule, economists condemn the 
long-haul way of doing business as wasteful and uneconomical. 
The railroads, however, have never subscribed to that theory, al- 
though their application of percentage increased rates to the 
long-haul traffic might be taken as a sign of approval of the 
theory that it would be well for all concerned to cut out the 
long hauls and compel the production of things near the points 
of consumption. Public men in the South have deplored the 
fact that that part of the country produces so small a percentage 
of articles used by it. Yet they are not satisfied with the rates 
that throw their part of the country on its own resources by 
closing the distant northern and eastern markets to its products. 
It may be suggested that Commissioner Meyer answered all argu- 
ments about the application of new or unusual theories of rate- 
making when, in a speech in which he touched on Commissioner 
Woolley’s mileage scheme for making rates, he said it would 
be all right if the country could only be made over. 

A. E. H. 


TRANSPORTATION TAX REPEAL 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Under a tentative agreement reached October 6 by a ma- 
jority of Republican senators, a provision for repeal of the 
freight, passenger, and express transportation taxes, effective 
January 1, next, probably will be incorporated in the tax bill. 

Retention of the taxes on transportation was condemned in 
the Senate this week, in the consideration of the tax bill, by 
Senator Reed, of Missouri, Senator Caraway, of Arkansas, and 
Senator Stanley, of Kentucky. 

“The present law levies a heavy transportation tax on 
freight, express, passengers’ seats, berths and staterooms, and 
also on oil carried by pipe lines, and telegraph and telephone 
messages,” said Senator Reed, estimating the transportation 
taxes at $240,000,000 annually. 

“T insist that the transportation tax of $240,000,000 per 
annum is a direct burden upon substantially all of the people 
of the United States, and that it is one of the elements which 
have advanced rates to a point where they restrict the commerce 
of the nation.” 

Senator Stanley remarked that the transportation tax was 
“worse than a tax of that amount or double that amount,” say- 
ing that the Director-General of Railroads (presumably Mr. 
Hines) “has estimated, and I think has estimated correctly, 
that an increase in freight rates—and that is what that means 
—is reflected in added cost to the consumer and the shipper in 
at least 400 per cent of the amount of the rate. The same argu- 
ment will apply to the tax.” 

Senator Caraway asserted that users of transportation in 
the middle west paid three to four times the tax upon the same 
amount of freight or hauling as those in the eastern states pay, 
evidently meaning that the longer hauls in the middle west re- 
sulted in heavier taxes than in the east. 

“The most iniquitous tax that can be imposed at any time 
is a transportation tax,” asserted Senator Stanley, “and the 
worst time to impose a transportation tax is the present time. 
The rates have crushed the business. That, everybody knows; 
and to give the railroads, as has been proposed, $500,000,000 of 
money with one hand, and to impose this tax with another, is 
an act of consummate folly. Every dollar that is collected in 
the way of a transportation tax is transferred. of course. to the 
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man who pays the freight; and it means that this tax is levied 
not upon the ability of the people to pay but upon the necessities 
of the people. They pay not in proportion to what they have 
when they pay a transportation tax but in proportion to what 
they must consume. It is a direct tax upon the necessities of 
the people, as direct as a tax imposed by the government, and 
has no relation to the ability of the payer to pay, but the neces. 
sities of the consumer measure the quantum of the tax.” 

Considerable opposition developed in the Senate to the reten. 
tion of taxes on transportation, even at half the present rates, 
throughout 1922, and western senators, particularly were ex. 
pected to make an effort to have the taxes repealed as of January 
1, 1922, as provided in the House bill. Senator Smoot of Utah 
offered an amendment to the Senate tax bill providing tor repeal 
of the transportation taxes as of January 1, 1924. Similar 
amendments were offered by Democratic senators. 

“The public wants to get rid of all these annoying taxes, 
and they should be eliminated for the sole reason, 1f for no 
other, that they were resorted to only as war-emergency taxes,” 
said Senator Smoot, referring to the transportation and other 
special taxes. 


McCHORD CHOSEN CHAIRMAN 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Charles Caldwell McChord was elected chairman of the Com- 
mission at the conference on October 3, to hold office from that 
time to December 31, 1922, a term of about 15 months. The elec- 
tion for that period indicates a change of view on the part of 
the Commission as to when the term of a chairman should 
begin and end. 

From the time rotation in office was adopted as the rule 
of the Commission, six or eight years ago, until about two years 
ago, the Commission chose its chairman to serve one year, be 
ginning on March 17. That date was used for no reason other 
that that it was the date of the meeting at which it was decided 
that no Commissioner thereafter should be elected for an in- 
definite time, because the public, not being informed on the 
point, obtained the idea that, because a man was chairman of 
the Commission, he must be somewhat superior to his colleagues, 
officially, at least. 

When Commissioner Clark was made chairman it was de 
cided that it would be in the interest of good administration 
for the term of the chairman to begin on July 1 and end on 
June 30, the beginning and end of the government’s fiscal year. 
But before the chairmanship was made to run with the fiscal 
year, the Commission had changed the fiscal year, for purposes 
of reports from the railroads so as to make the fiscal year run 
with the calendar year. 

In filling the vacancy by electing Mr. McChord, the Com- 
mission brought the term of the chairman into agreement with 
the calendar year with its own fiscal year. 

This is the second time Mr. McChord has been chairman. 
He had no particular desire for it this year as shown by the 
fact that in June, when the time came for choosing a successor 
to Mr. Clark, he suggested that Clark’s term be continued until 
June 30, 1922. He made that suggestion because he deemed it 
advisable for Clark to be chairman during the first two years 
of the operation of the transportation law, with the framing 
of which Mr. Clark, as chairman of the Commission’s legisla- 
tive committee, had much to do. So McChord stepped aside 
with the thought that he would not be called on, if at all, until 
after June 30, 1922. The resignation of Mr. Clark again brought 
forward the chairmanship question. 

Chairman McChord has been a member of the Commission 
since December 12, 1910, having been appointed by President 
Taft. He served as chairman in the year March 17, 1915, to 
March 16, 1916, and declined the office in 1920 for the reason 
before set forth. 

As chairman Mr. McChord will have general charge of the 
work of the Commission and will sign the letters sent by the 
Commission when it is.deemed necessary to have the Commis- 
sion speak through an agency other than the secretary. He 
will also be the spokesman at conferences with the public or 
part of it, as, for instance, when the railroad executives deem 
it necessary or desirable to talk about rate adjustments, which 
public sentiment seems to regard as imperative. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL HEARINGS 

The Commission has made two changes in its assignment 
of dates and places for hearings on the applications of the 
transcontinental railroads for permission to disregard the long- 
and-short-haul part of the fourth section. It has canceled the 
hearing which was to have been held at San Francisco on De 
cember 12 and set another for the same place on the following 
day. It also has set a hearing for Reno, Nev., December 12. 
According to the orders as they stand, Attorney-Examiner W. A. 
Disaue is to hear the testimony at both Reno and San Francisco. 


CHANGE IN DOCKET 
Hearing in 12886, Fleming Bros. et al. vs. Garyville North- 
ern et al., assigned for October 4 at New Orleans, La., was 
postpened to a date to be hereafter fixed. 
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ROUTING EXPLOSIVES VIA N. & W. 


The Commission has condemned, in a report on 1. and S. 
No. 1359, restriction in routing explosives via the Norfelk & 
Western, opinion No. 7155, 64 I. C. C. 10-11, the high rates on 
explosives which the Norfolk & Western would have brought 
into effect through the elimination of joint through rates from 
Mount Arlington, N. J., as proposed by the suspended schedules. 
The schedules in question proposed to cancel joint througn rates 
published by the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, to destina- 
tions on the Norfolk & Western. At the hearing tne Norfolk 
& Western said the D. L. & W., the publishing line, misunder- 
stood the scope of its authority when it’ undertook to make joint 
rates which would give the Norfolk & Western less than its 
full locals on explosives. The Norfolk & Western said that it 
never desired to give rates on explosives less than its local 
dass rates, because of the hazard in transporting explosives to 
the coal fields. 

The Norfolk & Western, the report says, did not attempt to 
justify the full measure of the increase that would be brought 
about by the elimination of the joint rates. It proposed to make 
joint rates from Mount Arlington on the same basis, distance 
considered, as applied from Reynolds, Pa., and Gibbstown, N. J. 
to destinations on the Norfolk & Western. 

The facts in this case, the Commission said, did not justify 
yates any higher than the basis prescribed in 35 I. C. C. 77, 
namely, first class in carloads and double first in less than car- 
joads. 





LUMBER, BETWEEN WESTERN POINTS 


In a report on I. and S. No. 1346, Lumber and Other Forest 
Products Between El Paso and Points in Oregon, Washington, 
Utah and Idaho, opinion No. 7156, 64 I. C. C. 12-13, the Commis- 
sion, speaking through Commissioner Daniels, held that the car- 
riers had not justified their proposal to increase rates on lumber 
and other forest products, eastbound, and on various other com- 
modities westbound. 

The proposal, in general terms, was to take El Paso out of the 
mountain-Pacific territory and put it into transcontinental rate 
group H, thereby changing the basis of increases under Ex Parte 
74 from 25 per cent, on traffic between it and the states men- 


tioned, to the 3314 per cent basis prescribed for inter-territorial 
rates. 


Before the tariffs suspended in this case were filed, the car- 
riers had filed schedules making the change which went into 
effect because no protest was made. Some tariffs, however, 
were protested, and increases were denied in 61 I. C. C. 689. 


At the hearing in this case the Southern Pacific, having the 
short line between El Paso and the states mentioned, made no 
attempt to justify the reasonableness of the proposed rates. The 
other carriers, at that hearing said they had understood that 
the Southern Pacific would assume the burden of the defense. 
They were not prepared to offer anything on the subject. All 
tha the other carriers offered was a statement as to the rate 
situation which would result from a condemnation of the pro- 
posed increases, by reason of the fact that some tariffs changing 
the increase from 25 to 3314 per cent had been allowed to go into 
operation while others were suspended. They asked either that 
they be allowed to cancel the rates or that they be given fourth 
Section relief on traffic between El Paso and the north coast 
country. The short-line distance is 2,124 miles. Over routes 
through Colorado junctions the distances range from 2,415 to 
3,141 miles, while through Kansas City the distances range from 
3,187 to 3,593 miles. 


COFFEE FROM GULF PORTS 


A comprehensive readjustment of rates on coffee from Gult 
borts to the middle western territory has been devised by Com- 
hissioner Eastman in a report on I. and S. No. 1175, “Coffee from 
Galveston and Other Gulf Ports,” opinion No. 7160, 64 I. C. C. 
26-32. The report in question was issued on further hearing. 

__The first report in the case (58 I. C. C. 716), the carriers 
said, could not be observed without a grant of fourth section 
relief, almost without regard to the rules the Commission has 
Set for its own guidance in the issuing of fourth section orders. 

_ Protestants and carriers suggested that if fourth section 
relief could not be given in full measure, so as to bring about 
berfect equality of rates from the gulf ports, a system of differ- 
fntials should be devised by means of which New Orleans would 
® given the benefit of its geographical location in instances in 
which the advantage was 100 miles or more and another set 
of differentials whereby Galveston would be given like benefit 
Where distance favored that port. With regard to the alterna- 
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tive for full fourth section relief, and the bases upon which 
rates are to be made, the Commission said: 


In our judgment, the alternative method suggested for dealing with 
the adjustment between the Texas ports and New Orleans would re- 
move much of the difficulty which is now encountered in connection 
with the fourth section, for relief is not sought in the case of the direct 
lines from New Orleans to Chicago and, so far as direct lines are con- 
cerned, it is chiefly the rates from the Texas ports which make this 
oe important. Upon reconsideration of the record, therefore, we 

nd: 

1. That we should adhere substantially to the finding in our 
original report with respect to fourth section relief from the Gulf ports. 
Such relief will be denied, subject to the following exceptions: (a) Lines 
whose routes are not less than 15 per cent longer to a common des- 
tination than the direct route from the same Gulf port will be granted 
relief, with the limitation that the authority shall not include inter- 
mediate points as to which the haul of the line which is granted re- 
lief is not longer than that of said direct route to the common des- 
tination; nor shall the rate to any intermediate point exceed the low- 
est combination. (b) Lines whose routes are not less than 15 per cent 
longer to a common destination than the direct route from another 
Gulf port will be granted relief, with the limitation that the authority 
shall not include intermediate points as to which the haul of the line 
which is granted relief is not longer than that of said direct route to 
the common destination: nor shall the rate to any intermediate point 
exceed the lowest combination. 

2. That where the distances from New Orleans and Galveston do 
not: differ by more than 100 miles the rates should be the same, and 
where the difference is in excess of that distance differentials favor- 
ing the port which has the advantage in distance may be established. 
properly graded and not exceeding 7 cents. In applying the above 
basis, minor deviations may be made for the purpose of avoiding 
fourth section departures which would result from a rigid observ- 
ance, but in case of such deviations care should be taken to avoid 
undue preference of one port to the disadvantage of the other. 

3. That there is nothing in the record to justify any change in 
the present rates of 47 and 57.5 cents per 100 pounds from New Orleans 
to Memnhis and St. Louis, respectively. 

4. That the rail-and-lake rate from New York to Chicago need 
rot be made the measure of the rate from New Orleans to Chicago. 
In no case have we required rail lines to meet water-and-rail rates. 
The rail-and-lake rates from New York are not used during the win- 
ter months and much of the traffic moves all rail even when the water 
routes are open. 

5. That the carriers have justified an increase in the present rate 
from the Texas Gulf ports to low*r Missouri River points, St. Joseph to 
Kansas Citv, Mo., inclusive. to. 69.5 cents per 100 pounds and that the 
rate from New Orleans to those points should not be higher than from 
Galveston. 

6. That respondents have justified a rate from New Orleans to 
Little Rock, Ark., not in excess of 55 cents per 100 pounds. 

7. Except in so far as modified bv or inconsistent with these find- 
ings. our former findings stand confirmed. 

These findings will. in our judgment, supplv the key rates around 
which may be built the entire adjustment. Rates complving there- 
with should be filed within 30 days from the service of this report. 
An order granting the relief above indicated from the provisions of 
the fourth section will be entered. 


RATES ON COMMON SALT 


An order of dismissal has been made in No. 11622, E. J. 
Du Pont De Nemours & Co. vs. Director-General, Genesee & 
Wyoming et al., opinion No. 7157, 64 I. C. C. 14-16, the Commis- 
sion holding that the rates on common salt from Retsof, Wat- 
kins, Ithaca and Ludlowville, N. Y., to Carney’s Point, Gibbstown 
end Paulshoro, N. J., were not unreasonable in the period from 
July 10. 1917, to May 26, 1920. 

The case was primarily against a five-cent arbitrary over 
Philadelphia to the destinations in New Jersey, the contention 
of the complainant being that two cents would have been enough 
on the 375 cars shipped from the salt well district of New York 
to the chemical works in New Jersey and used as the basic ma- 
terial in the production of muriatic acid. 

The Commission said there was no evidence showing that 
the destinations were improperly grouped in the general scheme 
used in making rates to New Jersey points by adding arbitraries 
to the Philadelphia rates. Rates are grouped at origin and des- 
tination. The carriers, in 1920, reduced the arbitrary to two 
cents and the complainant sought reparation to the lower basis. 


RATE ON GLUE STOCK 


In a report on No. 11923, Forsythe Leather Co. vs. C. M. & 
St. P. et al., opinion No. 7158, 64 I. C. C. 17-20, the Commission 
held that the rate on glue stock from Wauwatosa to Carrol'ville, 
Wis., during federal control was not unreasonable, but unduly 
prejudicial. It further held that the complainant was not dam- 
aged by the undue prejudice, denied reparation and dismissed 
the complaint. 

A combination rate of 7 cents prior and 9.5 after August 
26. 1920, was attacked as unreasonable and unduly preiudicial 
because and to the extent the combination was more than 2.5 
cents prior to August 26 and 3.5 thereafter 

The holding was that the combination was unduly prejudicial 
to the complainant and unduly preferential of other tanneries in 
the Milwaukee switching district, because it exceeded 2.5 cents, 
but that there was no proof of damage as having resulted in 
that great difference in transportation charges. The Commis 
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sion said that the class D rate applied was the normal one to 
have applied and that in the absence of a showing to the con- 
trary it was not unreasonable. 


RATES ON CEMENT 


The Commission has dismissed No. 11413, Atlas Portland 
Cement Co. vs. Grand Trunk of Canada, Director-General et al., 
opinion No. 7159, 64 I. C. C. 21-5, holding that rates on cement 
from Hudson, N. Y., to destinations in New England had not 
been shown to be unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. Com- 
missioner Meyer wrote the opinion. 

The complaint grew out of the disturbance in the cement 
rate adjustment in April, 1920, when the Canadian Grand Trunk 
and its New England connections, at the solicitation of some 
American cement mills, established rates on cement from Mon- 
treal of $3 to Boston and $2.90 to Portland, Me. The complain- 
ant in this case protested the tariff, but the Commission de- 
clined to suspend it. Then the formal complaint was filed al- 
leging undue preference for the Canadian mills and undue 
prejudice against the mills at Hudson and near-by points. The 
rate from Montreal to Boston was made on the basis of the rate 
to that point from the Lehigh district. That basis was then 
under attack by the Hudson mills as unduly prejudicial to it and 
unduly preferential of the mills in the Lehigh district. 

Commissioner Meyer, in his report on the complaint, said 
the mileage from Montreal to Boston was substantially the same 
as the mileage from the Lehigh district, and found no reason 
for holding the rates that put the product of the Canadian mills 
into New England consuming points were in any way in viola- 
tion of the interstate commerce law. 


BASIS FOR REPARATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


John Burchmore, counsel for the National Industrial Traffic 
League, in argument before the Commission, October 6, in Ex 
Parte 80, “in the matter of awarding reparation on a lower basis 
prior to June 25, 1918, than on and after that date,” took occa- 
sion to criticize the attitude of counsel for the Railroad Adminis- 
tration in reparation cases brought by shippers. 


” “During the period of somewhat less than four years since 
the beginning of federal control,” said he, “successive counsel 
for the Director-General have shown considerable skill and in- 
genuity, not only in devising new defenses that had not there- 
tofore been resorted to by counsel for the corporations in the 
defense of rate and reparation cases, but in devising methods 
in trials and in conduct of formal cases generally, which, unin- 
tentionally or otherwise, have proven vexatious and inconvenient 
to shippers in their efforts to obtain redress for what seems to 
them plain wrongs under the commerce and federal control acts,” 

Mr. Burchmore said counsel for the Director-General appeared 
to take the position that the public treasury was going to be 
looted unless he stood guard. He said he thought the Director- 
General should defend cases brought against him as ably as pos- 
sible, but that when the Commission finds that reparation is due 
it should be paid. 


The contention of John F. Finerty, assistant chief counsel 
of the Railroad Administration, that where the Commission 
awards reparation against the Director-General on the ground 
of unreasonableness, that it can not award reparation prior to 
June 25, 1918, on a lower basis than it finds reasonable subse- 
quent to that date, Mr. Burchmore said, has “a good deal of 
plausibility about it.” He declared, however, that while the con- 
ditions which justified the Director-General in increasing rates 
under G. O. No. 28 were present to a large degree in the spring 
of 1918, that the Director-General had effected economies and that 
it did not lie in his mouth to say that these economies did not 
amount to anything and that the rate increase should in effect 
be made retroactive to January 1, 1918. 


Commissioner Potter asked whether Mr. Burchmore believed 
that the economies effected in the first six months of 1918 were 
not continued in the last six months ef that year when the in- 
creased rates were in effect. Burchmore replied he did not so 
contend but that the cost of transportation had been going up 
since 1910 and that there was no one date when the costs made 
a decided jump. He said the date of January 1, 1918, was wholly 
without significance except that the railroads were taken over 
then. His point was that no date could be fixed in the six 
months prior to the rate increase under G. O. No. 28, to which 
the rate increases, in effect, should be made retroactive, so far 
as the awarding of reparation is concerned. 


Mr. Burchmore argued that the reasonableness of the rates 
in the six months prior to June 25, 1918, should be left entirely 
to the Commission, regardless of what became the reasonable 
rate after that date. He said that prior to June 25, 1918, the 
measure for determining the reasonableness of a rate was what 
the railroads were getting for their service generally and that 
after June 25, 1918, there was a different level of rates in effect 
and therefore a different measure for determining the reasonable- 
ness of a rate. 


Mr. Finerty’s views were along the lines set forth in The 
Traffic World of October 1, p. 660, He referred to the decisions 








made by the Commission in which he said the Commission haq 
decided the question at issue both ways. 

Commissioner Hall asked whether Mr. Finerty would make 
the same argument as to rates prior to the increases under Ry 
Parte 74 as to rates prior to the increases under G. O. No, 28 
Mr. Finerty said while he had no oecasion to make such ap 
argument he believed it could be made. 

“This Commission knows that the revenue was inadequate 
from January 1, 1918, to June 25, 1918,” said Mr. Finerty, aq. 
ing that the deficit was about $393,000,000 in the first six months 
as against a surplus of about $156,000,000 in the last six months 
of 1918. He said the reason the rates were not increased as of 
January 1 was that the government did not have the machinery 
to do so and that it “hardly lies with the Commission to penalize 
the government for its inability to increase rates.” 


INTRASTATE RATE CASES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureay 


The United States Supreme Court, which reconvened October 
3, has before it several important intrastate rate cases in which 
the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission over 
intrastate rates has been challenged. The Wisconsin passenger 
fare case, the first to have reached the court, was argued just 
before the close of the last term of the court, and a decision may 
come at any time. It may be, however, that the court will hear 
argument in some of the other intrastate rate cases before pass. 
ing on the Wisconsin case. 

In a second supplemental brief in the Wisconsin case (No, 
694, Railroad Commission of Wisconsin et al. vs. C. B. & Q) 
John E. Benton, general solicitor for the state commissions, 
charged that the Commission made an order advancing all pas- 
senger rates in Wisconsin without having found all such rates 
discriminatory. He said the Commission excused its action 
upon the ground of lack of time, “and rather graciously permits 
the state to come before it and prove what rates ought not to 
have been advanced.” 

“We maintain that this is a clear violation of the act,” said 
he. “Before the federal government can set aside intrastate 
rates upon the ground that they injure interstate commerce, it 
must be found as a fact that they do produce such injury.” 

Mr. Benton referred to the action of the Commission in 
amending its orders in the intrastate rate cases so that the 
original orders were not to be construed as requiring any com- 
mon carrier to establish a higher intrastate charge than the 
corresponding interstate charge. He said the action of the Com- 
mission left to the carriers the power to determine what rates 
were discriminatory. 

P. J. Farrell, chief counsel of the Commission, has filed a 
motion in the Supreme Court asking dismissal of Original No. 
24, State of Texas vs. Interstate Commerce Commission and 
Railroad Labor Board, for the reasons that (1) the Dill of 
complaint does not present for determination a case or contro- 
versy within the original jurisdiction of the court, and (2) there 
is no equity in the bill of complaint. The complaint attacks 
practically all of the transportation act on the general proposi- 
tion that it violates the rights of the states and of individuals. 

The New York intrastate rate case has been set down for 


argument October 10, but it probably will not be reached on 
that date. 


SETTLEMENTS WITH CARRIERS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Director-General Davis this week submitted the following 
report to President Harding on final settlements with the rail: 
roads: 

“Up to October 1, 1921, an aggregate of $856,033,588.65 in 
claims had been filed by sundry carriers on final settlement with 
the United States Railroad Administration. The total mileage 
recognized as under federal control was 241,000 miles. Claims 
filed represent a total mileage of 189,394 miles, or 78.705 per 
cent of the total mileage under federal control. 

“If the remaining percentage of mileage files claims on the 
same basis as those already filed, the total claims that will be 
filed against the Railroad Administration will aggregate $1,087, 
633,476.06. 

“The amount of claims on final settlement adjusted up to 
October 1, 1921, aggregates $387,017,099.12. The mileage for 
which claims have been settled is 90,944 miles, or 47.907 per cent 
of the mileage of all roads that have filed claims, and 37.70 
per cent of the total mileage of all roads under federal control. 
The amount paid in settlement of these claims is $117,715,840.43, 
or 30.416 per cent of the amount claimed. 

“This indicates that the Railroad Administration has up 
this time settled nearly 50 per cent of the claims which have 
been filed, and when it is understood that substantially all of 
these settlements have been made since the first of January, 
1921, you will appreciate the progress we are making in the 
matter of final settlement.” 

The Treasury Department has paid the following amounts 
to carriers on loan certificates issued by the Commission: Bos: 
ton & Maine, $3,049,000; Erie, $1,733,750, and Aransas Harbol 
Terminal, $50,000, 
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Tentative Reports of the Commission 
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RATES ON CONDENSED MILK 


A finding of unreasonableness and an order of reparation 
as to rates on canned condensed milk, carloads, from Glendale, 
Ariz., to points in Texas have been proposed by Examiner 
Charles R. Seal, in a tentative report on No. 12433, Pacific 
Creamery Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. The area of complaint is 
pounded on the north by Waco and Ranger, on the east by 
Houston and on the southeast by Corpus Christi. The allega- 
tion was that the rates were not only unreasonable but also 
unduly prejudicial, because to the extent that they exceeded 
rates from Tempe, Ariz., to the same destinations. 

Seal said the Commission should hold the rates were unrea- 
sonable to the extent that they exceeded 81.5 cents, minimum 
40,000, and 67.5 cents, minimum 60,000. The rates under attack 
were 97.5 on the 40,000-pound minimum and 83.5 cents on the 
60,000-pound minimum, while the rates of 81.5 and 67.5 were 
those in effect from Tampa. The case finally settled down to 
a prayer for reparation on 16 carloads shipped in September 
and November, 1919. The examiner recommended the waiver 
of undercharges, and reparation to the basis indicated. 


TRANSIT PRIVILEGES ON LIVE STOCK 


In a suggested report on No. 11566, St. Louis Independent 
Packing Co. et al. vs. Chicago & Alton et al., Examiner H. W. 
Archer has recommended a holding that rates on live stock, from 
East St. Louis to St. Louis, were unreasonable both prior and 
subsequent to August 26, 1920, because and to the extent that 
they exceeded $12.50 per car prior to August 26 and $17.50 sub- 
sequent thereto. He also recommended reparation. 

The complainant asked for the establishment of stoppage-in- 
transit or marketing arrangements on live stock at East St. 
Louis, when the traffic orriginated at southwestern points and 
was destined to St. Louis. Archer said the Commission should 
hesitate to establish such arrangements at St. Louis, because it 
involves a back haul, and not order it unless it could be shown 
that the complainants at East St. Louis are prejudiced by such 
arrangements at other markets. He said there was no such 
showing of prejudice in the record in this case. Such arrange- 
ments are desired so that, if the seller is dissatisfied with the 
price at a particular market, he may have his live stock reloaded 
and sent on to another at the through rate from point of origin 
to final destination, plus charges for the extra services performed. 

In his report Archer pointed out what particular factors 
used in making up the per car charges between the two parts 
of St. Louis caused the wnreasonableness of the rates. 


ILLEGAL COLLECTION OF CHARGES 


A holding that charges were illegally collected and should, 
therefore, be refunded has been made by Examiner F. E. Early 
in a report on No. 12331, Frick-Reid Supply Company vs. Direc- 
tor-General, Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, et al. Thirteen carloads 
of oil well machinery and supplies shipped from eastern points 
of origin to St. Louis, Fort Worth and Dublin, Tex., diverted 
in transit on authorized permits to embargoed points in the north 
Texas oil fields during federal control were involved. The re- 
port covers five sub-numbers, all brought by the same com- 
Blainant against the Director-General and the particular com- 
panies that handled the shipments. 

_ Permits to disregard embargoes were issued by delivering 
lines and telegraphic advice, containing the numbers of the 
permits, was sent to the lines handling the materials. The 
originating lines and their connections, excluding tne deliver- 
Ing lines, contended that the permits could not be applied to 
shipments unless the permits covered the shipments from points 
of origin to destination. The permits were not issued until 
after the cars were rolling. 

_ The defendants refused to protect the through rates, claim- 
ing that the shipments were started in defiance of the embargoes. 
The examiner recommended a holding that the permits com- 
plied with the requirements of the tariffs and ihe protection of 
the through rates should have been given. ‘Therefore, as he 
Views the matter, the rates imposed were illegal and refund 
should be made to the basis of the through rates from point of 
origin to destination, plus the proper charges for reconsignment 
and switching, if any. 








RATING ON ANTHRACENE 


Fifth class rating on crude anthracene, used as a base in 
dye making, Examiner J. Edgar Smith has said, in a tentative 
report on No. 11895, E. I. duPont de Nemours vs. Director-Gen- 
‘ral, and cases filed by the Barrett Company bracketed with it, 
Was reasonable in May and June, 1919, and is reasonable now, 
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His further conclusion is that first class any-quantity was not 
unreasonable for the sporadic movements prior to the spring of 
1919, because it is not the custom of railroads to give commodity 
rates or low ratings on commodities which move rarely in car- 
load lots. 

Anthracene, the report says, did not begin moving in car- 
loads until after the foreign supply of ayes and raw materials 
for making them was cut off. The movements prior to the 
spring of 1919 were of higher purity than those thereatter. One 
of the questions raised was as to whether the railroads were 
not too slow in making a rating on the stuff after 1t began 
moving, from Central Freight Association territory to Carney’s 
Foint and other places where the dye inuustry was established 
as a result of the elimination of the German dyes. Smith thinks 
they were not dilatory. He called attention to the ract that 
the Barrett Company asked for a rating of sixth ciass while 
the duPont people asked for fifth. The duPont people inter- 
vened in the Barrett complaint but did not amend their com- 
plaint, Smith said, until more than a year after the end of fed- 
eral control. 

The only thing Smith found objectionable, in the adjustment, 
was the application of an arbitrary of 7 cents over Philadelphia, 
on shipments to Camden, N. J. He said the Commission should 
hold that unreasonable because and to the extent that it ex- 
ceeded or may hereafter exceed 4 cents. He recommended 
reparation to that basis. 


RATE ON PEANUT HULLS 


Attorney-Examiner William B. Hunter, in a report on No. 
11,967, Sigmond Rothschild Company et al. vs. Abilene & South- 
ern et al., recommended a finding that the rate on peanut hulls 
is applicable to peanut hulls that have been changed from the 
state in which they came from the machine used to crack them 
so the kernels would tall out. The carriers insisted that the 
product was “ground peanut hulls,” because they had been run 
through rollers and compressed so that they would load from 
24,000 to 35,000 pounds in a car. If they had not been rolled 
they would have loaded from 8,000 to 10,000 pounds. 

In this case the railroads charged a rate of 31.5 cents on 
21 carloads shipped from points in eastern Texas to destina- 
tions in western Louisiana. Hunter was unable to find that the 
trade knew anything about “ground peanut hulls.” The com- 
plainants contended that the peanut hulls were shipped in such 
a way as to entitle them to a rate of 22 cents on a 24,000 pound 
minimum. Hunter dove into the dictionaries to ascertain the 
meaning of the word grind and came to the conclusion that 
even if the trade knew such a thing as ground peanut hulls, 
a process which would not abrade either surface of the hull 
was not properly denominated a grinding process. He moralized 
a bit on the general looseness of speech saying, “but popular 
speech is lamentably unconcerned about exactness of speech, and, 
if told that the more broken mass (of peanut hulls) is known as 
‘ground peanut hulls’ one has had enough other such experiences 
to let it go at that without much protestation.” 

Being prepared to find that rolled peanut hulls are cailed 
ground peanut hulls by the trade, Hunter was prepared to hear 
testimony to that effect. However, he heard none so he came 
to the conclusion that the specific description of ground peanut 
hulls did not take the product in question out of the general 
description. Therefore he recommended a holding that the 22- 
cent rate on peanut hulls applied to the rolled product, else there 
would have been no reason for the railroads making any effort to 
establish two rates. 


STATE AND INTERSTATE RATES 


Examiner Warren H. Wagner has recommended, in a report 
on No. 12,155, Walsh Fire Clay Products vs. Director-General, 
as agent, a holding that the rates on intrastate shipments, in 
carloads, of clay, brick, mine props, mine caps, lagging, slab 
wood, gravel and sand between St. Louis and Vandalia, Mo., dur- 
ing federal control, were not unreasonable. 

The case involved the application of conflicting state and in- 
terstate rates, complicated by orders of the Railroad Administra- 
tion. The complainant contended that the rates collected were 
illegal because in violation of an order of the Missouri state 
commission wherein that body provided a rule for adding one 
cent to the mileage scale applicable to one-line hauls to ascer- 
tain the rates for two or more line hauls. The examiner said 
the rates charged were filed “with the proper commissions” and 
therefore not illegal. It further contended that, inasmuch as 
the combinations applied were those applicable over the route 
of movement, the Alton did not follow a note in its tariff which 
said that over its interstate route the interstate rates would 
apply. The examiner said that the note in which the Alton said the 
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interstate rates would apply under certain conditions, which 
conditions, if present in this case, would have given lower rates 
over interstate routes than over state routes could not have 
the effect of converting state into interstate traffic. The traffic 
moved over the intrastate route of the Alton. The state rule, 
if it had not been changed by the Railroad Administration would 
have given the complainant lower rates. 





COAL, IND. AND ILL. TO CHICAGO 


Dismissal of the complaint in No. 12276, W. L. Carney vs. 
Director-General, as agent, is recommended by Examiner John 
T. Money on a finding that rates on bituminous coal from various 
producing points in Indiana and Illinois to Chicago during ‘fed- 
eral control were not illegal, unreasonable, or otherwise un- 
lawful. One of the allegations of the complainant was that the 
increases made on June 25, 1918, were in excess of those au- 
thorized under G. O. No. 28, and that the rates thus established 
were unreasonable to the extent thai they exceeded sunsequently 
established rates. The examiner says that the fact that the 
terms of G. O. No. 28 may not have been strictly observed does 
not prove that the rates were unreasonable. The defendants 
contended that reductions in the rates made effective October 
5, 1918, represented nothing more than a concession to the coal 
interests in Indiana and Illinois and by no means should be 
regarded as an admission that the former rates were on an 
improper or unreasonable basis. 





RATES ON VEHICLE RIMS 

In a proposed report on further hearing on No. 11197, Owens- 
boro Wheel Co., Inc., vs. Southern et al., Examiner Myron Wit- 
ters has recommended a holding that the rates on bent hickory 
vehicle rims, in the rough, are unreasonable because and to the 
extent that they exceeded those on lumber of the same species 
of wood. The complaint was directed against a rate of 36.5 cents 
from Johnson City to Owensboro, shipped between June 9 and 
September 30, 1919. 

The contemporaneous hickory lumber rate was 24 cents. 
The examiner said that the 36.5-cent rate was in violation of 
both parts of the fourth section, no application for its establish- 
ment or continuance having ever been made. In accordance 
with the Commission’s decision in 52 I. C. C. 598, inculcating 
uniformity in rates on lumber and lumber products, the examiner 
recommended the finding hereinbefore mentioned reparation down 
to that basis, and an order directing the establishment of rates 
on that basis for the future. 





PER CAR MINIMUM ON DRY ROCK 

Examiner Burton Fuller has recommended a holding of un- 
reasonableness and an award of reparation, as to the $15 per 
car minimum, on dry phosphate rock, from Berwster to Royster, 
Fla., during federal control, in a report on No. 12375, F. S. 
Royster Guano Co. vs. Director-General, as agent. The mini- 
mum charge was established June 25, 1918, and is still in effect, 
the rate being 18 cents per net ton, with the per car minimum 
mentioned. The examiner recommended reparation to the basis 
of 26 cents per net ton, actual weight. 





RATES ON IRON AND STEEL ARTICLES 

Attorney-Examiner William B. Hunter has recommended the 
dismissal of No. 12059, Beaumont Chamber of Commerce vs. 
Alexandria & Western et al., on the ground that the rates on 
iron and steel articles attacked in this complaint as unreasonable 
and unjustly discriminatory had been canceled in obedience to 
the Commission’s decision in “Iron and Steel Articles from 
Galveston and Houston,” 61 I. C. C. 270. 





RATE ON PETROLEUM DISTILLATE 
Examiner F. E. Early has recommended the dismissal of 
No. 12363, Vickers Petroleum Co., Inc., vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., 
on a holding that the rate of 27.5 cents on petroleum distillate, 
assessed on only one carload, from Potwin to Matoaka, Okla., 
in April, 1919, was not unreasonable. The complainant asked 
for reparation to the basis of the subsequently established rate 
of 19.5 cents. That was accomplished by the inclusion of Pot- 
win in a group that took a 15-cent rate. The examiner found 
that the legally applicable combination was only 27.5 cents in- 
stead of the one of 30.5 imposed. Complainant contended that 
it had to sell the distillate for 1.5 cents per gallon less on ac- 
count of the higher rate. The examiner figured that the differ- 
ence in the rates amounted to less than half a cent per gallon, 

so the loss, if sustained, was not due to the rate. 


SWITCHING CHARGE AT ATLANTA 

Examiner John T. Money, in a report on No. 12314, Swift 
& Co. vs. Director-General, as agent, has recommended a holding 
that switching charges, averaging $32.54 a car, on cottonseed 
oil, at Atlanta, during federal control, were unreasonable be- 
cause and to the extent that the factors of the Central of 
Georgia from East Point and of the Atlanta & West Point from 
Lakewood Station, to the connections of those carriers with 
the Southern, exceeded $5 a car, and that reparation to that 
basis be ordered. 
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RATES ON ISTLE 


Examiner Frank E. Mullen, in a report on No. 11708, Ameri- 
can Manufacturing Co. vs. Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio 
et al., has recommended a holding that rates on istle, from 
El Paso, Eagle Pass, Laredo and Brownsville, Tex., to Chicago, 
St. Louis, Galveston and New York, after June 25, 1918, were 
unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded 67 cents to Chi- 
cago, 54.5 to St. Louis, 34.5 cents to Galveston, and 67 cents 
to New York; and that the through rates to Brooklyn and Av. 
burn, N. Y., Baltimore and Burlington, Vt., via St. Louis were 
unreasonable to the extent that the components to St. Louis 
exceeded 54.5 cents. 


COAL, IND. TO IA. RECONSIGNED 


Rates applicable on lump coal from West Clinton, Ind., to 
Ottumwa, Ia., and reconsigned to various destinations in Iowa 
and Nebraska during 1919, were not unreasonable or otherwise 
unlawful, Examiner Andrew C. Wilkins holds in a tentative 
report recommending dismissal of the complaint in No. 12486, 
National Supply Co. vs. C. B. & Q., Director-General, as agent, 
et al. The complainant alleged that the rates were unreasonable 
and unjustly discriminatory to the extent that they exceeded 
charges which would have accrued on the basis of combination 
rates via Peoria, Ill. 


CUMMINS INVESTIGATION RESUMED 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Representatives of the railroad brotherhoods will appear 
before the Senate interstate commerce committee, October 13, 
when the committee’s investigation of the railroad situation, 
suspended by Senator Cummins in mid-summer, will be resumed. 
P. J. MeNamara, Washington legislative representative of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Engineers, said it was 
likely that the heads of the four brotherhoods would be present. 
Frank Warne, statistician for the brotherhoods, may go on as 
the first witness for the railroad employes. Senator Cummins 
ordered resumption of the inquiry without laying the matter 
formally before the entire committee. 

The committee met October 7 to consider the Winslow rail- 
road bill and other bills pending before it. The Winslow bill, 
authorizing the War Finance Corporation to buy railroad securi- 
ties from the Railroad Administration, was passed by the House 
just before the recess. Some changes may be made in it by 
the Senate committee. Senator Cummins believes the Winslow 
and Townsend bills should be referred to as the “railroad secur- 
ities bills,” instead of the “funding” bills. 

President Harding will ask Congress to pass the railroad 
bill before the end of the present session. That was emphasized 
at the White House this week. Organizations of railroad em- 
ployes have begun sending in resolutions to Congress against 
the passage of the railroad bill. 








FARM BUREAU ACTIVITIES 


An effort is to be made in the coming months by the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation to obtain the introduction of new 
methods of transportation which add to the economy, safety, 
speed of carriage, and preservation of farm products, and to help 
speed up the general freight service afforded by carriers. These 
two recommendations, together with a number of others, were 
adopted at a conference, held in the Farm Bureau offices, in 
Chicago, October 6, at which representatives of a number of the 
state federations were present. The object of the conference 
was to outline work for the future and to arrange it so that the 
work of the state federations and of the national organization 
would not overlap. 

Discussing the proceedings, after the conference, C. B. Hutch- 
ings, traffic manager of the American Federation, said it was the 
belief of the organization that freight rates generally would 
come down in the spring of 1922. “Many contracts for coal and 
steel will expire this winter,” he said, “and the carriers will be 
able to obtain these materials at lower prices than they are 
at present paying. The labor situation is chaotic, but there Is 
a general belief that it will become settled before the first of 
the year and that labor will be some cheaper. 

“We think that the present policy of looking for reductions 
in specific commodities has gone about far enough. Of course, 
we took part in the live stock and grain reduction cases, be- 
cause it was our duty to do so in-the interests of our members. 
But it stands to reason that, if there is a substantial reduction 
in grain rates, other commodities, such as coal, road building 
material, lumber and petroleum—in fact all commodities with 
which the grain rates ever have been compared—must follow. 

“Naturally, we look for a reduction in grain rates, and we 
hope it will be a better one than was allowed on livestock, where 
the minimum of 50 cents shut out the larger part of the traffic 
from the reduction. The grain movement for the year is about 
over now so that the railroads will not lose much revenue. There 
will probably be a tremendous movement of coal during the next 
few months and the carriers’.earnings ought to be around 6 per 
cent during the winter,” 
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BOARD AND CORPORATION SEPARATE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


With the separation of the Shipping Board and the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation in the sense that each organization will 
have its own set of officials, A. D. Lasker, chairman of the board, 
believes that the board will be in better position to exercise 
its functions under the Jones merchant marine act and the 
shipping act. The Shipping Board will retain supervisory con- 
trol of the Fleet Corporation. 

All action taken by the Fleet corporation will be recorded 
and transmitted to the board and the board members may at- 
tend any meetings of the corporation, under the resolution 
adopted by the board. The administrative functions assigned 


io the Fleet Corporation, under the terms of the resolution. 
follow: 


(1) The operation, maintenance, repair and reconditioning of all 
ships owned by the United States Shipping Board, except that as to 
operation, no established lines will be discontinued or new lines be 
established or allocation of passenger vessels be made until the same 
shall have been confirmed by the United States Shipping Board. 

(2) The completion of ships under construction and the sale of 
ships Owned by the United States Shipping Board subject to the 
policy and as to terms and prices established by the United States 
Shipping Board. 

(3) The care and sale of all surplus materials. 

(4) The operation and sale of housing projects, real estate, rail- 
road and other similar property subject to confirmation by the United 
States Shipping Board before any final contract of sale is made. 

(5) Operation and sale of dry docks, any sale being subject to such 
terms and prices as may be established by the United States Ship- 
ping Board. 

(6) All accounting of the United States Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Corporation. 

(7) Insurance and matters pertaining to the same. 

(8) Operation of all German, War and Navy Department pier 
facilities as, and if, turned over to the board, with the exception that 
no lease of said piers shall be executed prior to confirmation by the 
United States Shipping Board, and , 


: ao Leasing and rental of offices, warehouses, docks and storage 
facilities. : 


and 


To effect the separation, the members of the Shipping Board 
resigned as Officials and trustees of the Fleet Corporation, and 
Joseph W. Powell, who has been serving as vice-president and 
general manager of the corporation, was elected president and 
general manager of the corporation. Chairman Lasker said 
Mr. Powell was serving as a “dollar-a-year” man and was not 
receiving any salary other than $1 a year. The vice-presidents 
of the corporation—Messrs. Smull, Love, Frey, Kimball and 
Schlesinger—were elected trustees and E. P. Farley, ship sales 
manager, was elected as a trustee and vice-president. T. L. 
Clear, formerly treasurer of the Panama Canal, was elected 
treasurer of the corporation to succeed R. W. Bolling, brother- 
in-law of former President Wilson. A new comptroller to suc- 
ceed Alonzo Tweedale will be selected. 


“The purpose of the members of the Shipping Board in re- 
signing as trustees of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, and 
of the chairman in resigning as president of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, was, as expressed in the preamble of the 
attached resolution adopted by the board, to give the Shipping 
Board an opportunity to function under the merchant marine act, 
1920, in those broad and constructive powers which must be 
brought into being if we are to have an American merchant 
marine,” said Chairman Lasker. “The Shipping Board itself 
has powers over America’s overseas commerce much like those 


exercised by the Interstate Commerce Commission over rail- 
roads. 





“The Emergency Fleet Corporation is possibly the largest 
corporation in the world, and it would be as if the members 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission were at the same time 
called upon to act as directors of the great railroads systems 
of the country and to operate the same. 


“When the new Shipping Board took office it first had to 
survey its situation and find men of responsibility who could op- 
erate the Fleet Corporation’s physical properties. It has now 
done so, and feels that it is prepared to turn over the operation 
of its properties and the liquidation of its physical assets, other 
than ships, to the Emergency Fleet Corporation. The divorce 
's complete. Those having business with the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation will have to deal through the new board of trustees 
and the corporation officers, who alone will have powers over 
the assetts and the operations of the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
ticn, with the exceptions noted, though the Shipping Board re- 
tains to itself the power to veto canceling of established lines, 
or the allocation of passenger vessels. With these exceptions 
and that of ship sales, the Shipping Board, as such, beginning 
October 1, will devote itself entirely to a study of those sec- 
lions of the Jones act which were designed to establish an 
American merchant marine as a whole. 

“The board found itself in an impossible position if it per- 
Manently attempted to properly function as a Shipping Board 
and also run a great corporation. In a remarkably short time 
Wwe believe we have been fortunate enough to surround ourselves 
With men of outstanding fitness to whom to turn over the au- 


thorities and responsibilities connected with the Fleet Corpora- 
ion. 
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“The board is fast reaching the point where groups of its 
members should possibly go around the country for various 
kinds of hearings to ascertain how certain actions will affect 
different parts of the country and various industries, not in 
connection with the operation of the fleet, but in connection 
with the interpretation of the Jones act. 

“Then we found the old form of organization we inherited 
impracticable in this way: The matter of allocations, charter 
and the sale of properties and assets has to be up to people who 
are expert in it and who have the final authority; also the mat- 
ter of forcing collections, and similar matters. The Jones act 
contemplated that we should take this action. We think it is an 
accomplishment in the little over three months we have been 
here to be able to bring about a working reorganization like 
this. 

“Our action has been taken with the full knowledge and 
approval of the President.” 


LASKER ASKS FOR TIME 


Indulgence of the country while the board “does the founda- 
tion work necessary to bring the Jones’ act into life,” was asked 
by A. D. Lasker, chairman of the United States Shipping Board, 
in an address October 5, at a luncheon given by the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World at New York. 

“The present Shipping Board,” said he, “has three great 
responsibilities: first, the operation of the fleet which it in- 
herited, pending its sale to private owners; second, the liquida- 
tion of its assets; and third, but far more important than all, 
the application of the Jones’ act.” 

Study and application of the merchant marine act, however, 
will take time, the chairman said, adding that ‘seemingly in- 
surmountable obstacles must be met.” 

“There are tnose,” he continued, “who, for myriad reasons, 
do not wish the statu quo changed. Unfortunately, there are 
possibly American owners who, feeling secure in conditions as 
they exist and which have inured and can inure to the benefit 
only of a few, of whom they form part, selfishly can not see 
unbiasedly the greater picture of a greater American merchant 
marine and are loath to aid in bringing about any greatly 
changed conditions. 

“Obviously, we can not gain trade on the seas without dis- 
placing the existing trade enjoyed by foreign ships. And these 
foreigners are ever at work, silently but surely, in their own 
national interest, for which we can not blame them, to under- 
mine possibility of an American merchant marine. The Jones 
bill must be given life by the present board. These hostile 
forces from within and without, sowing seeds of discord and dis- 
trust, must be met and vanquished or America will perish from 
the oceans and be confined in carrying trade to within its own 
borders. 

“Such an accomplishment can not be realized, as President 
Harding has said, ‘by the waving of a magic wand.’ Those 
who are truly interested in the winning of the seas to America, 
in their impatience are crying aloud for results faster than they 
can be brought about, and, unwittingly, are the aiders and 
abettors to those who would destroy the possibility of an Amer- 
ican merchant marine. 

“The Shipping Board, inheritors of a war-built business 
with all its consequent weaknesses; the Shipping Board, with 
all the opportunities for statesmanship which have been put 
on it by the Jones act, begs the patient indulgence of the coun- 
try while it does the foundation work necessary to bring the 
Jones act into life. And if that confidence is lacking, or, if 
impatience from any quarters does not give opportunity to the 
Shipping Board to build truly and soundly, then is America’s 
economic life on the seas, for the next generation, dark indeed. 

“For America, self-contained and self-sufficient while it was 
conquering an empire of magic wealth, finds itself now approach- 
ing the time of vast surpluses which must be sent out into the 
lands of the worlds beyond the seas, if employment at home 
and maintenance and stabilization of domestic prices are to 
exist. We can not rely on foreign bottoms to carry this surplus, 
for the foreign bottoms necessarily are owned by those nations 
which have the foreign trade, and when they find our competi- 
tion pressing the most they will also find reasons and condi- 
tions not to give us the bottoms necessary to carry our commerce. 

“The future of the American merchant marine is in the 
recognition by the farmer of Kansas, the miner of Arizona, the 
industrial worker of Indiana that his continuous employment 
is in measure dependent on the carrying of his surplus produc- 
tion to foreign markets; and that can only be insured by the 
existence of American bottoms. National realization of this 
fact, and national indulgence and patience with the Shipping 
Board in the unbelievably trying conditions which surround it, 
are the pillars of hope for the future of the American merchant 
marine.” 

Mr. Lasker reviewed the activities of the board and the re- 
ductions made in expenses and personnel. 

“The American nation today finds itself in possession of a 
fleet of 1,450 ocean-going steel ships of approximately 10,500,000 
deadweight tons, not to mention a fleet of 10 ferro-concrete ves- 
sels of over 60,000 tons, and a wooden fleet of 285 ships of 1,000.- 
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000 deadweight tons,’ said he, referring to the fleet. ‘For 
practical purposes we need only consider the steel fleet, as the 
concrete and wooden ships will be eradicated. 

“Of these nearly 1,500 steel steamers, we may say, in round 
figures, that one-third of the number, comprising nearly one- 
half of the tonnage in dead weight, are excellent commercial 
vessels, one-third are fair commercial vessels, and the balance, 
for all practical purposes, are a total loss save for what salvage 
can be gotten out of them through ultimate sale or conversion, 
either in this country or abroad. 

“The reason that half the steel tonnage owned by the govern- 
ment rates from fair to not usable is that in the stress of war 
there was necessarily constructed whatever type of ship could 
be most expeditiously built, regardless of its ultimate commercial 
value in times of peace. To briefly illuminate why one-third of 
these ships were classes as not commercially practicable, in order 
to get the maximum production of war tonnage some 300 ships 
were built in the yards of the Great Lakes. To bring these 
vessels to salt water, they must pass through the Welland Canal, 
the size of whose locks determine the size of these lake-built 
vessels. Most of these can not be used on the lakes, because 
they were built for sea service and do not meet freshwater needs. 
Most of them are too uneconomical for ocean carriers to meet 
the competition of peace-time trade.” 

In the successful operation of the Shipping Board fleet, the 
chairman said, “lies the immediate hope of the establishment 
of an American merchant marine, and in an established Amer- 
ican merchant marine lies our only assured hope of world trade, 
which means prosperity and happiness for America.” He as- 
serted the board was cutting down expenses to the point where 
the monthly loss on operation wouid not exceed $5,000,000. 

“When the tonnage of vessels now building throughout the 
world is completed,” said he, “there will be afloat an increase 
of nearly one-third, as compared to the existing pre-war ton- 
nage. True, abroad, as well as in this country, many war-built 
ships are now regarded as useless. This is even irue of Britain, 
considered the foremost of shipbuilding nations. However, the 
effectiveness of ships today has not yet returned to pre-war 
standards. Disarrangement of trade routes, resulting in longer 
average voyages, is a factor that tends to counteract this excess 
which is however vastly exceeded by the enormous dropping off 
in foreign trade. 

“The best estimate available today shows that in 1921, in 
tons of ocean freight, perhaps 60 per cent as much is moving 
as in 1913. Granting the premise that the last 10 or 15 per cent 
of trade makes or demoralizes the market, the possible 40 per 
cent deficit in ocean trade existing today eloquently speaks for 
itself. 

“As a result of this decrease in trade and the increase in 
ships since May, 1920, freights have fallen off and, as cargoes 
ceased to be available, vessel after vessel has been tied up, 
until now an amount of tonnage which practically represents 
the total visible excess of some 20,000,000 dead weight tons 
hangs over the ocean-carrying market, which will prevent an 
increase in freight to a remunerative basis for a longer time 
after trade improvement sets in. Half of this tonnage will never 
turn a wheel again, being unfit for profitavle peace-time opera- 
tions. 

“It is interesting to note that America is not alone stricken, 
as more than half of the laid-up tonnage fly foreign flags. 
Obviously, the nations who, for centuries, have been building 
trade routes, with generations of good will behind them, will 
feel the depression in much smaller measures than does our 
vast new American enterprise. 

“Because of the existing excess of tonnage, the values of 
bottoms have so dropped that time charters today are one-eighth 
of the going rates in the third quarter of 1919. A 10,000-ton 
steamer can be had under charter hire for a little over $11,000 
per month, as against $100,000 when charter hire was at its 
height. In the face of these low rates the American owner finds 
himself confronted by the keenest of foreign competition, with 
the handicaps of higher wages, expensive victualing, and severe 
legislative requirements. Who will question that American liv- 
ing standards should be maintained on the seas as on the land, 
but to be maintained they must be paid for and the difference 
between American and foreign standards must somehow be met. 

“American ships cost more to build than foreign ships, be- 
cause of higher American standards of living and, therefore, 
higher American wages. No American merchant marine can 
be created with ships operated under the American flag, but 
built in foreign yards. Domestic shipyards are as necessary 
to a merchant marine as the ships themselves, because, in case 
of need for tonnage when other nations could not or would not 
supply us, we might find ourselves with a woefully unbalanced 
fleet and, in time of war, without facilities for replacements and 
repairs. 

“Therefore, from the standpoint of operation and original 
cost, with all it entails, America’s new, young merchant marine 
is under financial handicaps of a major nature. Added to 
that, the sea routes of the world are controlled by other na- 
tions. Wherefore, we must spend, as every new business must 
spend, the moneys to get our share of the trade enjoyed by 
others.” 
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“Referring specifically to the Jones merchant marine act, 
Chairman Lasker said: . 

“The Congress that passed this legislation was thoroughly 
conversant with the handicaps to American ocean trade. Presi- 
dent Harding was a member of the committee that framed it 
and none more inspiringly co-operated than he. And it is my 
privilege here to announce and confirm that the same inspira- 
tion which guided him in his work on this bill as a Senator, 
lives with him as President. His interest in the successful appli- 
cation of the Jones bill and the establishment of the American 
merchant marine has increased from the time of the framing 
or the bill until today, as his responsibilities have increased 
from Senator to President. No man living more whole-heartedly 
and determinedly calls for a permanent policy for American ship- 
ping than President Harding. No man living desires more 
keenly a permanent American merchant marine commensurate 
with American needs than President Harding. It is the in. 
spiration and determination of President Harding that gives 
heart to the Shipping Board to carry the great burdens it bears. 

“Senator Jones, whose name the merchant marine act of 
1920 bears, will live immortal in our sea history. 

“It is unfortunate that because of intervening conditions, it 
is only now, sixteen months after the Jones bill became law, that 
there exists a Shipping Board which for the first time is ready 
to consider the great questions of policy and the mandates con- 
tained in that legislation, in the application of which may lie 
the ultimate life or death of America upon the seas. 

“The Jones act was obviously framed with the recognition 
that, because of conditions surrounding American sea carrying 
which we have covered, no American merchant marine could be 
established without extraneous assistance being created for its 
benefit. The Jones bill provides for the creation of what is 
hoped will be such extraneous assistance. For instance, it pro- 
vides that American mail shall be carried in American ships, 
thereby giving American tonnage the benefit of revenues accru- 
ing from postal service originating in this country; it provides 


for through preferential rates on railroads, to be allowed only: 


when property or passengers are carried in American vessels; it 
provides for the abrogation of treaties restricting America’s right 
to impose discriminating custom duties and tonnage dues. 

It was the thought and hope of the framers of the Jones 
bill that the application of these three major and several other 
minor provisions would render American tonnage such extraneous 
assistance as to increase their earning capacity, so as to enable 
our merchant marine to cope with foreign competition, in spite of 
its higher original cost and subsequent greater cost of operations. 
The existence of these laws and mandates in the Jones act are 
only the forerunner of what must be done to bring their appli- 
cation into being. Until this time there has not existed, as is 
well known, a fully constituted Shipping Board with the organi- 
zation to study the applications of the provisions of the Jones 
act. A wrong application of these provisions, instead of build- 
ing an American merchant marine, may destroy it. The right 
application, it is hoped, will insure the end so much to be desired.” 


SALE OF WOODEN SHIPS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 

Elmer Schlesinger, chief counsel of the Shipping Board, be- 
lieves he has found a profitable way in which to dispose of thirty- 
three of the wooden ships owned by the board and in one in- 
stance he proposes to trade an alleged leaky, slow-moving ship 
to Armour & Co. of Chicago for a claim of $250,000. 

Armour & Co. recently sued the board and the charterer 
of one of the wooden ships on account of damage to a cargo of 
meat which moved therein. It asked $250,000 damages. It 
elleged that the ship leaked and that it moved so slowly across 
the ocean that the meat was spoiled when it reached destination. 

Mr. Schlesinger said that, in preparing to meet the suit, he 
had browsed through the law and found that the board could 
get out of the trouble simply by surrendering the ship to the 
court in satisfaction of the claim. Unless the court objects, 
Armour & Co. will have the wooden ship for such use as it 
may desire to put it. 

Thirty-three wooden ships owned by the board are involved 
in suits wherein claimants seek damages against the board. 
Mr. Schlesinger said the board would turn the ships over to the 
claimants and feel it had made a bargain. 

Advised by its legal department that the bid of the Ship 
Construction & Trading Company, Inc., under which the board 
was to receive $2,100 for each ship in its fleet of wooden vessels, 
was irregular, the board, by formal resolution, has rejected the 
tid and will seek new bids (see Traffic World, Oct. 1). Suit 
probably will be brought against the board by the company to 
compel acceptance of the bid. The board, in a_ resolution 
adopted several weeks ago, accepted the bid, but the legal de 
partment held that this resolution was not binding. The board’s 


explanation of its action, as given by Elmer: Schlesinger, chief 
counsel, follows: 





The United States Shipping Board, after weeks of careful consid: 
eration, has come to the final decision that it cannot accept the bid 0 
the Ship Construction and Trading Co. Inc., for the purchase of its 
fleet of wooden vessels. 


The Shipping Board widely advertised for 
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sealed bids for the sale of these vessels, to be opened on July 30th last. 
‘whe Ship Construction and Trading Co., Inc., was the only bidder for 
the entire fleet. It bid $2,100 for each vessel, together with all the 
equipment, spare parts and supplies which are now ashore belonging 
to or purchased for the wooden steamships, payment to be mage in 
jnstallments covering a period of nine months. No certified check 
accompanied the bid as required by the advertisement. There were 
numerous other conditions in the bid which were not in conformity 
with the published advertisement, nor did the advertisement provide 
for the sale of anything but the wooden ships themselves. 

Inasmuch as it had been costing the Shipping Board very large 
sums for the upkeep of its wooden fleet, and inasmuch as the board 
felt that it was to the best interest of the government to dispose of 
its wooden fleet as rapidly as possible, and inasmuch as the bid of 
the Ship Construction and Trading Co., Inc., was the only bid re- 
ceived for the entire fleet, the board was desirous of consummating a 
sale as rapidly as possible. The Ship Construction & Trading Co., Inc., 
immediately advanced the contention that very large quantities of 
stores, equipment, spare parts, apparatus and supplies which were 
stored at Norfolk and other points, must be delivered to them under 
their bid, and also demanded that if any parts, equipment or stores 
had been issued or used by any other ship belonging to the Shipping 
Board, they should be replaced from the general stores of the board 
and delivered to them. The Shipping Board spent several weeks in 
patiently endeavoring to iron out the controversy which arose _ by 
reason of these demands, the irregularities of the bid and other dis- 
puted questions which had arisen. The Shipping Board also felt doubt 
as to the financial ability of the Ship Construction and Trading Co., 
Inc., to carry through the proposed transaction, and insisted on a 
satisfactory performance bond. ; 

In the meantime, two days after the bids were opened, another bid 
was received from responsible parties offering $2,400 in cash for each 
ship, and the entire amount of cash offered was deposited in bank. 
The Shipping Board felt that inasmuch as the Ship Construction and 
Trading Co., Inc., had been the sole bidder for the entire fleet at the 
advertised sale, it had a prior moral claim on the Shipping Board’s 
consideration, but that in view of the fact that the Ship Construction 
and T'rading Co., Inc., stated that they had not yet completed their 
arrangements to finance the transaction, it would be to the best in- 
terests of the government if the second bidder would assist in financ- 
ing the Ship Construction and Trading Co., Inc., in its proposition 
and thus enable the Shipping Board not only to receive $2,400 in cash 
for each of its wooden vessels, but also to settle the controversy as to 
what equipment and parts stored in warehouses of the Shipping 
Board, should be included in the sale. 

After long and patient further negotiations the Ship Construction 
and Trading Co., Inc., offered to purchase the entire wooden fleet, 
less certain vessels which were excepted, for $2,400 cash for each 
vessel and a definite amount of equipment and spare parts which were 
specifically segregated in the warehouses of the Shipping Board. The 
Shipping Board believed that such a sale was advantageous to the 
interest of the government and submitted the entire transaction to its 
legal department for consideration. 

In the meantime, while these various negotiations were pending, 
several other higher bids for the entire fleet were received by the 
Shipping Board and a considerable number of inquiries were received 
from other parties who desired to bid on the boats. The Shipping 
Board felt it could not in good faith consider these offers pending the 
negotiations. After a careful study of the situation the legal depart- 
ment of the Shipping Board advised the board that it could not legally 
consummate the transaction. Section 5 of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1920, provides that the Shipping Board can sell its vessels at ‘‘public 
or private competitive sale after appraisement and due advertise- 
ment.’”” The legal department advised the Shipping Board that be- 
cause of irregularities in the bid of the Ship Construction and Trading 
Co., Inc., because of its variance from the announced terms of the 
advertisement in many respects, because or the failure 
of the company to deposit a _ certified check, and because 
of other technical legal irregularities, the sale could not be 
deemed a public sale under the terms of the _ statute, 
and the bid could not be accepted as such. On the other hand, the 
sale could not be consummated as a private competitive sale under the 
terms of the statute, because, pending the negotiations, other bids 
were received from other parties, which were not considered and the 
element of the required competition would be lacking. 

The Merchant Marine Act is a new statute and this section in 
question has never been heretofore construed by any court. The legal 
department has also raised a question as to the nature and character 
of the appraisement required by the terms of that section of the 
Statute, and the Shipping Board is confronted with the question of 
what character of appraisement will be necessary, before making a 
valid sale of these vessels. 

Under all of these circumstances the Shipping Board felt that it 
could not legally proceed to consummate the transaction. The board 
having heretofore taken action in an effort to arrive at an agreement 
as aforesaid, on T'uesday last, on the advice of its legal department, 
passed a resolution refusing the offer of the Ship Construction and 
Trading Co., Inc., and declining to enter into a contract with that 
company for the sale of the ships. The legal department further 
advised the board that such action was legally consistent with the 
prior action of the board and of its chairman. 

In the meantime, the present board having greatly cut down the 
expense of maintaining the wooden ships, and the last advertised 
sale having thus fallen through, it is the board’s purpose to order a new 
survey of the whole situation, which may take several weeks. 


PANAMA CANAL TOLLS 


The Trafic World Washington Burcau 
The first speech to be made for or against the bill (S. 665), 
Providing that American vessels engaged in the coastwise trade 
shall not be required to pay tolls when passing through the Pan- 
ama Canal, and on which the Senate will vote October 10, was 
delivered in the Senate, October 4, by Senator Fletcher, of 
Florida, who spoke at length against the bill. 
The senator contended that passage of the, bill would con- 


stitute a violation of the Hay,-Pauncefote treaty with Great Bri- 
tain. He said: : 





i It is plain that the principle that the canal shall be open to citi- 
reo and subjects of the United States and Great Britain on equal 
erms, and shall also be open on like terms to the citizens and sub- 
ab of every other state, is carried forward and preserved in the 
ay-Pauncefote treaty, and in the last treaty of November 18, 1901. 
__If this bill should be enacted into law the effect would be that 
Sreels enrolled and licensed in the coastwise trade of the United 
‘tates would pass through the canal without paying toll. 

In the first place, that would be a discrimination between Ameri- 
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can vessels engaged in foreign trade and American vessels engaged in 
coastwise trade. ? 

If a vessel sailed from New York for San Francisco through the 
canal and called at Havana to discharge and take on cargo, that 
vessel would pay tolls. If it did not call at any foreign port and 
Was enguged exciusively in coastwise trade, it would not pay tolls. 

If a vessel sailed from San Francisco to Boston through the canal 
it would pass through without paying tolls. If after passing through 
the canai it called at a port in the West Indies or at Havana, and 
took on cargo, it would have escaped the payment of tolls wrongfully. 

This illustrates the difficulty of separating American vessels en- 
gaged exclusively in coastwise trade from those which may be en- 
gaged in both coastwise and foreign trade. 

Already all foreign ships are excluded from our coastwise trade. 
Our vessels serving that trade have a distinct monopoly. They have 
ro competition with any foreign vessels. 

There is a proposal in the merchant marine act to extend our 
coastwise trade laws to the Philippines. They already extend to 
Forto Rico and Hawaii. 

I can see no sound reason for granting these further benefits to 
our coastwise vessels, especially thereby diminishing the revenues 
to the canal and obliging the deficit to be made up by the other tax- 
payers of the country. 

These benefits will be very considerable. It is sometimes esti- 
mated that the cost of operating a ship may be taken at 25 cents per 
net ton a day. The cost of the tolls on laden ships is equivalent to 
about five days of operation at sea. In other words, other considera- 
tions being equal, it a ship saves over five days in her voyage by 
using the canal, it is profitable to go that way. A 10-knot ship, travel- 
ing 240 nautical miles a day, will gain by using the canal, if it short- 
ens the distance by 1,200 miles. On the same basis, a ship in ballast 
can profit by using the canal if it saves three days. 

Tolls are levied on the net tonnage of the ship, which is the in- 
terior space which can be devoted to the carriage of cargo or pas- 
sengers. The rates for laden ships is $1.20 per net ton, Panama Canal 
measurement, and the rate for ships in ballast is 72 cents per net 
ton, with the proviso that the amount collectible shall not exceed the 
equivalent of $1.25 per net ton as determined under the rules for regis- 
try in the United States, or be less than 75 cents per net ton on the 
same basis. 5 

From the opening of the canal, August 15, 1914, to July 1, 1920, 
the total revenues collected, including tolls and miscellaneous business 
prefits, had amounted to $34,426,675.28. The expenses of operation and 
maintenance of the canal during that period had been $36,657,766.89, 
leaving a deficit in the amount of $2,231,091.61. 

During the last three fiscal years the revenues have increased. 
The canal is in a fair way toward paying the cost of operation, with- 
out allowance of interest charges on the capital invested in the plant, 
to wit, $367,151,696.38, or a reserve for covering the cost of replace- 
ments of machinery which will be necessary from time to time. 

A summary of that traffic for the fiscal year 1921 is as follows: 


Atlantic to Pacific to 


Item Pacific Atlantic Total 
pe a ee er ee 274 152 426 
Panama Canal net tonnage ........ 329,381 138,122 467,503 
Displacement tONMARE 2.000 ccccecces 464,904 433,759 898,663 
COLO. CAETIOR, BONG. o.6cseccecvewsacic 443,033 10,736 453,769 


Tolls collectible at commercial rates.$588,886.49 $336,014.80 $924,901.29 
We paid none of this. This amount of traffic cost us nothing in 
the way of tolls. These privileges we enjoyed without protest. 
Now, to give free passage to our coastwise shipping is not keep- 
ing faith with other countries, and certainly not with Great Britain. 
Her interests are very considerable. 


Senator Fletcher said passage of the bill meant that the 
government would be giving the coastwise vessels about $1,500,- 
000 a year. 

“The Panama Canal was built by the use of the money of 
all the people of the United States,” said he. “All the people 
are entitled to have the benefit of all revenue derived from its 
operation as a highway of commerce. That revenue has not up 
to this time equaled the cost of operation, protection and main- 
tenance. All the people have been obliged to furnish the money 
required to make up the difference. 

“As the commerce increases, all revenue should be applied 
to cover expenses, first, and then to restore the amounts taken 
from the people in the past to carry the burden of the annual 
deficit, and when all these sums are made good, if a clear profit 
is shown, we should take into account the interest on the total 
investment—the people having paid interest on the Panama 
bonds—as any business return would exact, and then the crea- 
tion of a reserve fund out of which machinery and equipment 
can be replaced, as will inevitably be required. After all that, 
if there is still a profit, it belongs to all the people in the nature 
of dividends on their great enterprise. 

“Merchant shipping engaged in the coastwise trade did not 
build the canal; did not bear alone the burden of its mainte- 
nance, operation, and protection. These interests are entitled 
to precisely the same and no other benefits as every other in- 
terest in the United States. They now seek the special and addi- 
tional benefit of the free use of the canal, which would be 
equivalent to donating to them out of the earnings of the canal, 
and thus out of funds belonging to all the people, over a million 
and a half dollars annually. It troubles them not at all that 
such a course would mean an utter disregard of our solemn con- 
tract with Great Britain, made in part consideration of their 
surrender of advantages and rights vested in them by a prior 
treaty which they allowed to be superseded by the later ones 
we very much, in our own interest, desired. 


“It troubles them in no degree that if they are exempt from 
tolls just that much the people of the whole country must pay 
more than they otherwise would pay. They are willing to ignore 
the fact that other American shipping would be thus discrimi- 
nated against for their advantage. The shipping of other coun- 
tries would be denied rights which they have under the pledge 
of our bond and our honor, but as to that this particular class, 
already petted and pampered by the favor of our laws, are wholly 
indifferent. 
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“We may be certain that interests so selfish, if this bill 
should become a law, would not reduce their freight rate and 
passenger charges one penny. They would never consider pass- 
ing any portion of the benefits thus conferred as a subsidy on 
them on to the shippers of the country. They would retain the 
last farthing of the savings and put into their own treasuries the 
money that belongs to the American people. 

“For the reason that the bill proposes to contravene the pro- 
visions of our treaties and violate our covenant and place the 
United States in the attitude of scorning the respect of the civ- 
ilized world and on the economic grounds I have mentioned, I 
trust the bill will not pass.” 

“If we were to consider this subject solely from the stand- 
point of American citizens,” Senator Pomerene of Ohio said, 
“they are entitled to equality of treatment. At the present time 
the freight rates from coast to coast through the Panama Canal 
are from one-half to two-thirds less than they are across the 
continent to the central part of the United States, and I speak 
particularly with reference to Ohio. Our shipments, whether 
to the coast or from the coast, are required to pay traffic rates 
which must be sufficient to pay a return on the investment in 
the road beds of those several transcontinental lines; and now, 
by the proposition before us, we are asked to furnish the right- 
of-way through the canal, which cost the United States $400,- 
000,000, free to the coastwise shipping. In other words, the 
differential between the freight rates which citizens on the coast 
would have to pay and the freight rates which citizens in the 
interior of the country would have to pay would be increased if 


we should relieve coastwise shipping of the toll rates through the 
canal.” 


FREE PORTS AND FREE ZONES 


Methods by which the United States can develop her foreign 
trade and at the same time maintain a protective tariff were 
outlined at Los Angeles October 6, when Henry M. Robinson, 
formerly a member of the United States Shipping Board and now 
president of the First National Bank of Los Angeles and the Los 
Angeles Trust & Savings Bank, placed the problem of free ports 
and free zones before the American Bankers’ Association in 
annual convention, through his discussion of the trade zone 


bill, which Senator Jones of Washington now has before Con- 
gress. 


Mr. Robinson spoke as one interested both in a protective 
tariff and in foreign trade, and pointed out what he called the 
inconsistency of attempting to develop both at the same time, 
stating that it was only through the establishing of a free port 
and a free zone policy that the foreign trader and the protec- 
tionist could meet on common ground and the ends to which 
both were working could be accomplished. 

After pointing out that the Jones bill, as now amended, 
provides necessary machinery for the creation of foreign trade 
zones in or adjacent to American ports of entry and authorizes 
the Secretary of Commerce to grant to states, municipalities, 
and their legal subdivisions the privilege of establishing such 
zones, Mr. Robinson summarized the provisions of the bill, and 
pointed out that, whereas, under the terms of the bill, both 
foreign and domestic merchandise may be brought into a free 
zone and there broken up, assembled, mixed with foreign or 
domestic merchandise, or otherwise manipulated for re-export, 
direct manufacturing, as such, may not be carried on within 
the proposed distri¢ts—this in order to meet the wishes of in- 
terior communities and to allay their fears as to seaboard manu- 
facturing competition. 

Mr. Robinson said in part: 

“Under the terms of this act, no duty is to be applied to 
merchandise delivered from ship to wharf within a free zone 
unless some part, or all, of it is taken out for domestic consump- 
tion, at which time it will pass through the Customs House and 
be subject to regular duty. 

“In other words, we may, within certain districts within 
our ports of entry, be a free trade nation and at the same time 
protect our own domestic markets from a flood of cheaply manu- 
factured European and Asiatic goods. 

“It is axiomatic that, for the protection of the American 
manufacturer, a method must be provided for the maintenance 
of a merchant marine which will carry abroad the surplus of 
American manufactured goods; otherwise these goods must con- 
tinue to back up upon our own markets and thereby reduce the 
earnings of our manufacturers, the profits of our merchants and 
the earnings of American labor, itself. 

“There is appearing from time to time in certain publica- 
tions the suggestion that most of our products are consumed 
at home and that only about one-seventh is available for export, 
and, hence, that our foreign trade is a relatively unimportant 
factor in our national prosperity. 

“Accepting these figures as true, economists generally agree 
that a surplus is the controlling factor. Is it not, therefore, 
reasonable to assume that it is the backing up of our manu- 
factured surplus and our inability to sell abroad that has brought 
about our unemployment situation? 

“Since the beginning, any nation that has engaged, with any 
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appreciable degree ot success, in international commerce has 
been either on a free trade basis, or has maintained une or more 
free ports or free zones. 

“For years, however, we, as a nation, have maintained a 
high tariff, and most of the time a very high protective tariff, 
and, for half a century our flag has been a comparative rarity 
upon the seven seas. 

“Came the great war, and demonstrated beyond cavil the 
need for the maintenance of a merchant fleet, if, in time of war, 
the nation is to be protected—and this, whether the war be mili- 
tary or economic. 

“The great war also demonstrated fully the interdependence 
of peoples and nations—and their dependence upon world trade. 

“Since the maintenance of a merchant fleet is obviously 
predicated on world trade, it is evident that a high protective 
tariff, world trade, the maintenance of a merchant fleet with the 
financial and commercial accompaniments of those operations, 
are inconsistent, but experiences of European nations show con- 
clusively that a modification of this inconsistency can be brought 
about without definite injury to the principles involved in a pro- 
tective tariff. 

“In fact, if the feeling continues to grow that we should 
engage in world trade and maintain a merchant fleet, as a 
necessary corollary, the principle of protection must, of necessity, 
be greatly modified, unless some method is devised that will per- 
mit a world trade of merchandise in and out of our important 
ports of entry without the delays and expense attendant on our 
present methods of operation. 


“Tt is true that under the present law imported merchandise 
may be impounded in bonded warehouses and withdrawn for 
transshipment, or may be impounded, withdrawn and manu- 
factured and then transshipped in foreign trade with a draw- 
back of the customs paid. This plan was intended to meet the 
needs of world trade, but is nearly inoperative and utterly fails 
of accomplishing the main purpose, in that the time consumed 
in vessel delays and in the unwinding of red-tape militates 
against such an operation. 

“Tf it be true that the cost of operation of our merchant ships 
is to be greater than that of the important competing nations, 
some method must be devised to balance that cost, and the 
greatest waste in the shipping business is loss of time in ports, 
due to the administration of complex laws and regulations— 
regulations, within the provinces of many different departments. 

“In other words, the elimination of port delays would be of 
tremendous economic advantage, for it is recognized that suc- 
cessful ship operation depends, to a great degree, on keeping 
the ship at sea. 

“A free zone would permit the prompt unioading of a ship 
within the boundaries of the zone without any of the long delays 
that grow out of the customs regulations. If any part of the 
cargo is intended for domestic consumption, this merchandise 
will be passed from the zone through the Customs House in- 
stead of holding the ship until all the merchandise is checked 
and customs paid. 

“It is to be recognized that ships other than those under 
our flag will have the same advantage in our ports, but it is 
fair to assume that ships under our own flag, through a period 
of time, will touch more often at our ports than ships under 
other flags, and, to that extent, at least, there would be a factor 
for improvement in the cost of the operation of American 
vessels. 

“Another great advantage in the operation of our marine 
would be the fact that so-called ‘triangular voyages’ could be 
made and cargoes moved to our ports, only a part of which would 
be intended for domestic consumption. 


“The problem of American ships has been that, while we 
have merchandise for export shipment, only too often it is 
necessary for the ships to return in ballast. The British, a free 
trade nation, on the other hand, until recently have been able 
to fill their unoccupied space in their outward bound ships with 
coal for foreign countries, and for bunkering, returning with 
cargoes of commodities from foreign countries—cargoes partly 
for home consumption and partly-for transshipment to other 
countries—transshipments made without any regulatory prac- 
tices that result in serious delays. This, too, because of free 


port zones, was equally true in the case of Germany before the 
war. 


“The establishment of free zones for America has been under 
discussion for many years. Shipping men, naturally, have been 
strongly in favor of it. They take the position that the principal 
advantage to the merchant ships is the ability to bring in full 
cargoes, or at least larger cargoes than present conditions allow, 
the bulk of which will be for transshipment in American bot- 
toms to other ports in connection with shipments of domestic 
merchandise. : 

“Should the Jones bill become law, our protection principle 
will be conserved, because, otherwise, the belief that we should 
engage in foreign trade may, in the course of time, result in a 
marked modification of our tariff laws, and this may not be 
necessary if we can maintain our foreign trade and our mer- 
chant marine through the medium of these free zones. 

“Originally the propaganda for foreign trade zones, free 
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from customs duty, was limited in its discussion to about three 
ports on the Atlantic coast and one or two on the Pacific. The 
pill as presented, however, contemplates the possibility of the 
establishment of foreign trade zones in each of the important 
ports of entry. This is a great stride in the right direction, for, 
if all of this foreign transshipment were to be done in the ports 
of New York, Philadelphia, and New Orleans, and in only one 
or two ports on the Pacific, the congestion of traffic to and from 
these ports would place an additional burden on rail terminals 
already overloaded, and would result in an uneconomic trans- 
portation with the back country of merchandise intended for 
domestic consumption. 

“In other words, a fairly general distribution of these free 
zones should be advantageous to the whole people and not of 
unfair profit to a limited number. 

“Another thing: It is only through the adoption of a free 
zone policy that the protectionist, the ship operator and the 
foreign trader can meet on common ground, and really all that 
the Jones bill is attempting to do is to carry out scientifically 


what we are now doing most unscientifically through our bonded 
warehouses.” 


U. S. MAIL S. S. CONTRACT 


The Trafic World Washington Burcau 


Phillipp Heineken, president of the North,German Lloyd, ac- 
companied by Carl Stapelfeldt, a director of that line, called on 
Chairman Lasker of the Shipping Board, October 3, at the re- 
quest of the receivers of the United States Mail Steamship 
Company. They came to Washington to confer with the chair- 
man with reference to the contract between the North German 
Lloyd and the United States Mail Steamship Company. 

Mr. Lasker, without committing the board in any way, it 
was said, told his visitors that the United States lines were 
using the facilities which the Mail Company had in New York 
and Bremen and that Judge Martin T. Manton, of the Federal 
Court in New York, had said that when the passenger liners 
of the United States lines should be offered for sale or charter 
the court at the same time would ask for bids for the North 
German Lloyd contract. 

No indication was given by Messrs. Heineken or Stapelfeldt 
as to the action that the North German Lloyd would take on 
this arrangement. 


SHIPPING BOARD CLAIMS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Emergency Fleet Corporation spent considerable time 
this week in considering in detail the question of claims against 
the U. S. Mail Steamship Company for reconditioning the George 
Washington, America and other vessels formerly held by that 
line. The claims of the merchandise creditors were also dis- 
cussed at length. 

Wm. Marshall Bullitt, special counsel in the Mail company 
litigation for the fleet, went to New York to confer with the 
creditors of the Mail company. He also went to Boston to con- 
sult with the attorneys for the Atlantic Corporation, which owns 
a shipyard at Portsmouth, N. H., in an effort to arrive at a 
settlement of the claims now pending against the government 
aS well as against the corporation. The claims against the Mail 
company total about $4,000,000. 


I. Ms. M. AGREEMENTS DEFENDED 


__ Further defense of the agreements between it and the Brit- 
ish government as not “inimical” to the best interests of the 
American merchant marine was made, in New York, this week, 
by the International Mercantile Marine before the members of 
the Shipping Board. The board will make a study of the con- 
tracts and amendments thereto and come to a decision as to 
whether or not the company’s connections with Great Britain 


may prove injurious to the upbuilding of an American merchant 
marine, 


McKELLAR ATTACKS S. B. OFFICIAL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Charges made in the Senate, by Senator McKellar of Tennes- 
see, that Vice-President J. B. Smull of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration had advised one of Mr. McKellar’s constituents to 
charter a British ship for the transportation of a cargo from a 
Texas port to the United Kingdom, were met by a declaration 
from Mr. Smull that he had never made such a statement and 
that he did not remember having written a letter to the senator. 

“Recently a constituent of mine wrote me,” said Senator 
McKellar, when the guns of Democratic senators were being 
fired against the present Shipping Board, “asking if it would 
be possible for him to charter an American Shipping Board 
vessel to take a whole shipload of freight from some point in 

exas to a point in the United Kingdom. I received a letter 
from Mr. J. B. Smull, one of these $35,000 a year men, suggest- 
ing that my constituent confer with the British merchant marine, 
that they could do it more cheaply, that he could charter a Brit- 
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ish steamer much cheaper than an American steamer could be 
chartered, and it would be wise for him to look up the British 
shipping interests. 

“To my certain knowledge we have some 500 or more Ship- 
ping Board ships tied up doing nothing. It is a travesty upon 
business.” 

At Senator McKellar’s office it was said that the letter from 
Mr. Smull would be published shortly, and that it was substan- 
tially as outlined by the senator. 


VESSELS TIED UP 


The Trafic World Washington Burcau 

In accord with its policy of retrenchment in the operation 
ot its fleet, announcement has been made by the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, through A. J. Frey, vice-president in charge 
of operations and the laid-up fleet, that of the 1,464 steel hulls 
under control of the United States Shipping Board, 956 are now 
actually tied up and 63 additional vessels will be laid up as soon 
as they reach port and discharge their cargoes. 

There are at present 420 steel ships in actual service and 
25 undergoing repairs. These are exclusive of the 1,019 that 
have been withdrawn or are about to be withdrawn. 

The ships that are or are to be tied up will be located at 
the following mooring grounds: Portland, Me.; Boston, New 
London, Conn.; New York, Hog Island, Baltimore, James River, 
Savannah, Charleston, Mobile, New Orleans, Galveston, San 
Francisco and Seattle. 

As soon as a survey now being made of these steel hulls 
is completed they will be classified according to type and con- 
dition. It is expected that the report will be made public within 
the next two weeks. The task of inspecting each ship to de- 
termine the exact status, extending as the work does from coast 
to coast around the Gulf, is one of huge proportions, involving 
weeks of investigation, officials said. 


FLETCHER CRITICIZES BOARD 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Although an advocate of an American merchant marine, Sen- 
ator Fletcher of Florida is displeased with the way the present 
Shipping Board is handling the government-owned fleet. 

“We are gradually approaching the time when the American 
merchant marine, much heralded everywhere, is becoming merely 
‘painted ships upon a painted ocean,’’”’ he declared in the Senate. 

“We gather fronr the newspapers that recently the chairman 
of the Shipping Board has found it necessary to engage a finan- 
cial expert at $30,000 a year. So we now have a financial expert 
at $30,000 a year to advise an $84,000 a year Shipping Board and 
a $95,000 a year board of operators, composed of three members, 
and a $100,000 a year staff of lawyers how to arrange and man- 
age their financial affairs.” 

“One hundred thousand dollars will not begin to pay the 
staff that is employed by Mr. Lasker,” interjected Senator King 
of Utah. ; 

Senator Fletcher said he agreed but that he had in mind only 
those lawyers employed by the board in Washington. 

“Some of these sums are being paid out to lawyers engaged 
to advise other lawyers what their duties are; officers and ex- 
perts are engaged to advise other officers and experts how to get 
along and manage their affairs, at enormous cost and expense,” 
said Senator Fletcher. “An enormous amount of money is paid 
out for this purpose and the whole thing is being made, I think, 
largely a political machine. Then I call attention to the present 
policy of the board of taking off ships, for instance, where they 
have spent money to build up and develop trade, and tying them 
up and fast making a corpse of the American merchant marine.” 








BIDS ON LEVIATHAN 


The U. S. Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation will 
ask for bids for the reconditioning of the Leviathan in the next 
week or so, according to President Powell. The committee of 
shipbuilders which recently conferred with Mr. Powell in regard 
to reconditioning the vessel have submitted a report on the 
specifications to be submitted to bidders. 


SHIPPING BOARD DIRECTOR APPOINTED 


The appointment of T. E. Murtaugh as director of informa- 
tion and intelligence of the Shipping Board and the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation was announced this week. Mr. Murtaugh 
came to the board from the New York Tribune, where he held 
the position of shipping editor. 


ADMIRAL LINE NOTES 


With the return to Seattle of A. F. Haines, vice-president 
and general manager, from Washington, where he procured the 
allocation of two new 21,000-ton passenger liners and chartered 
two Shipping Board freighters, the Admiral Line is rushing 
preparations to effect the service extensions made possible by 
these additions to its fleet. One of the first steps will be the 
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inauguration of a bimonthly schedule of sailings between Seattle 
and Oriental ports, and it is understood that plans also are 
being laid to establish service between Puget Sound and Vladi- 
vostock as soon as conditions in Russia and Siberia warrant. 

Eight lumber cargoes, aggregating 20,000,000 feet, will pro- 
ceed to the Orient in Shipping Board bottoms in October and 
November. All the cargoes, including two others dispatched at 
the end of September, were taken at the old base rate of $12.50 
a thousand linear feet, having been booked prior to the suspen- 
sion order issued by the board last August. But after November 
30 lumber will be carried by government-owned ships only ata 
rate not less than $17.50, according to a supplementary notice. 
On the latter date also the Shipping Board plan of concentrating 
its service between Puget Sound and the Orient under the Ad- 
miral Line flag will go into effect. 

The Hanley, one of the two Shipping Board freighters char- 
tered by the Admiral Line under the bare boat charter plan, is 
expected to arrive October 10 to take on the first cargo of bulk 
wheat ever loaded here for Great Britain and Europe. The other 
chartered ship, the Abercos, formerly: operated by the Admiral 
Line as an allocated vessel, was to load a similar cargo at Port- 
land, and was due to sail for the United Kingdom October 7. 
The two ships are the first government-owned vessels to be 
turned over to a private operator for off-shore service under the 
widely discussed bare boat charter provision recently promul- 
gated by Chairman Lasker of the Shipping Board. 


TONNAGE PRICE REDUCTIONS 
The Trafic World Washington Burcau 


The Shipping Board, under a joint resolution (S. J. Res. 121), 
introduced by Senator Curtis, would be authorized to modify ton- 
nage prices in contracts between the board and purchasers of 
ships from the board at the high level that prevailed immediately 
following the termination of the world war. 

Elmer Schlesinger, chief counsel of the board, has held that, 
without authority from Congress, he doubted whether the board 
could reduce the tonnage prices of vessels which were disposed 
of at the high prices. 

Representatives of the bondholders’ committee of the Green 
Star Steamship Corporation recently asked the board to revise 
the prices at which the company bought nine vessels from the 
board and also asked financial aid from the board. Both re- 
quests have been denied by the board, Mr. Schlesinger an- 
nounced. 


TIDEWATER COAL EXCHANGE 


The Tidewater Coal Exchange, a Delaware corporation which 
pooled bituminous coal at tidewater ports in car congestion days, 
is to be dissolved because there is little or no field for it to 
occupy. The Pennsylvania, Central of New Jersey, and Balti- 
more & Ohio have filed tariffs, effective November 1, canceling 
their allowances to that company for its services in handling 
the paper work incident to the flow of coal through the Atlantic 
ports. In the tariffs to be canceled they held themselves out 
to pay their proportionate shares of the exchange expenses not 
exceeding a maximum of $8,000 a month, to be shared by the 
railroads served by the exchange. 

Receivers have been appointed by Chancellor Josiah O. Wol- 
cott at Wilmington, Del., to wind up cine affairs of the corpora- 
tion. The idea is to close out its affairs in a month. ‘The ex- 
change was created during the war with a view to coordinating 
the efforts of the different railroads and operators to supply 
domestic and foreign markets with their needed fuel. Director- 
General McAdoo fostered the idea of an exchange and practically 
forced every operator desiring to ship coal through the Atlantic 
ports to pool his coal with that of competitors, so there would 
be no delay in loading the ships assigned to carry coal to New 
England and to foreign countries. The exchange nearly died 
soon after the war, but the miners’ strike at the end of 1919, 
and the car congestion in the early part of 1920, caused it to 
be revived and continued in business. 

There was always more or less dissatisfaction with that 
method of handling coal on the part-of both railroads and 
operators. Recently the railroads came to tne conciusion that 
it was not necessary for them to spend the money they were 
giving the exchange, for services rendered by it, because their 
own organizations could do the work. They decided to quit 
making allowances to it and their determination caused the 
move to wind up its affairs. 


ANCHOR LINE STEAMER LAUNCHED 

The Anchor Liner Tuscania, a sister ship, identical in size 
and detail to the Cameronia, was launched, October 5, at Clyde, 
Scotland. 

FEDERAL VALLEY NOTES 

The Federal Valley Railroad Company of Columbus, Ohio, 
has applied to the Commission for authority to issue $30,560.60 
in 7 per cent notes to be dated October 1, 1921, and to mature 
on or before 18 months after date. The proceeds from the notes 
will be used to meet current indebtedness and indebtedness in- 
curred in making repairs of property damaged by recent floods. 
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MANUFACTURERS CONSIDER RAIL 
PROBLEMS 


Consideration of the tariff and taxation gave way to the 
disclussion of problems of transportation on the second day of 
the National Conference of State Manufacturers’ Associations, in 
Chicago, September 30. Several speeches were made on this 
subject, culminating in the passage of a resolution recommend. 
ing the repeal of the Adamson law and the modification of the 
transportation act so as to do away with government supervision 
over wages and working rules of railroad employes—this as a 
means of reducing freight rates. Among the principal propo- 
nents of this resolution were A. C. Davis, of the Gurney Ball- 
bearing Company, Jamestown, N. Y.; Clarence E. Bement, of 
the Novo Engine Company, Lansing, Mich.; W. L. Allen, Laclede 
Steel Company, St. Louis, Mo.; and S. O. Dunn, editor, Railway 
Age. Mr. Davis, however, opposed that clause of the resolution 
calling for the abolition of the Labor Board, it being his position 
that that body could, with certain reforms, still be of use. 

In a speech which often had the audience on its feet and 
cheering, Mr. Davis charged the railway labor unions with en- 
deavoring to obtain control of the railroads and urged the rail- 
roads to “call the strike bluff” of the labor leaders at once. 
He said the reformation of these organizations from within was 
more important at the present time, both from a railroad and 
a shipping point of view, than a reduction in rates. He said 
in part: 
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_We cannot approach the question of cheaper railway rates 
until we solve some of the problems of costs and methods of oper- 
ation of the roads. A reduction of railway rates is not nearly so 
important to the business interests of this country as the estab- 
lishment of sound basic principles in the operation of the rail- 
ways. If these be established with substantial justice to all con- 
cerned, then reduction in rates will follow as a logical sequence. 

We must approach this question with the open mind of a 
seeker after truth, with courage enough to declare the facts, with 
wisdom enough to discern the real intentions of the labor leaders 
without awaiting a national crisis to bring on another “overt act” 
such as brought on the Adamson Law of 1916, and with resolution 
enough to insist upon the firm establishment of such principles in 
law as will leave no doubt as to their intention or meaning. 

Since the stock and bond flotations of Fisk and Gould in the 
financial wreck of the Erie Railroad Company, financiers have 
not been in good repute. Also the acquiescence of the railways 
in granting secret rebates to enable certain favored shippers to 
stifle competition had aroused a just public resentment. 

The labor leaders were quick to perceive the trend of pub- 
lic opinion and the sentiment of legislators found eager listeners 
among the younger element of railway employes and from an 
organization originally intended for mutual benefit insurance and 
for fraternal assistance in sickness and accident, the railway 
brotherhoods became dominated by grievance committees, with 
semi-annual lists of grievances, so-called, requests for relief from 
certain duties or the granting of improved conditions of work- 
men. This was followed by appearance in behalf of suspended 
= ~ cre members by certain representatives of the brother- 
100d. 

It should be noted that wage increases forced by the labor 
unions resulted in greatly unbalancing the wages paid to the rail- 
way employes. Staff officers and yardmasters in charge of the 
trainmen were often paid salaries less than the average earnings 
of the trainmen. This produced a situation where a man taken 
out of the ranks and promoted to a foremanship really did so at 
a financial loss and the company officials were powerless to rem- 
edy the situation for the reason that the successive brotherhood 
demands encroached upon their net earnings to such a great 
extent that there was not enough to go around for general in- 
creases in an equitable manner to all departments. 

In the face of these rapidly increasing expenses and unbal- 
anced conditions, the managers were confronted by the dilatory 
policy of the Interstate Commerce Commission, who, with an ear 
to the ground for public opinion, heard rate case after rate case 
and granted appeals for delay and stays in execution of advanced 
rates, upon the representation of every group of interested ship- 
pers, each one of whom was forced to acknowledge the justice of 
the railways’ claim for increased rates, yet insisted that the rates 
be advanced on every other commodity than his own. The lum- 
ber interests were willing to have rates increased on everything 
but lumber, the farmers on everything but grain, the packers on 
everything but meat and cattle, the iron and coal men on every- 
thing but fuel and ore and steel. 

Into this remarkable state of inaction and slow strangula- 
tion we allowed our main arteries of transportation to drift, even 
after two years of the World War were upon us. 

We, as shippers, are now being subjected to discipline for 
our selfish attitude in trying to get transportation for less than a 
fair price. 

Not content with the fact that they were already better paid 
than any class of railway workers and in some cases better than 
the staff officers themselves, the brotherhoods had effected a sub- 
stantial alliance with the American Federation of Labor, seized 
upon the threatened war with Germany and the critical interna- 
tional situation of 1916 as their opportunity to force further wage 
advances. They were adroit enough in their leadership not to 
bring this up as a direct wage increase, since wage increases had 
only recently been made. Under the guise of establishing a basic 
eigh-hour day in the railway service they forced the Adamson 
3ill through an abject Congress at the behest of a political leader, 
anxious to secure organized labor’s pledge of support in the presi- 
dential campaign. 

This act not only saddled upon the railways the onorous 
load of increased wages with no relief in rates, but it effectively 
destroyed the authority and discipline of the railway managers 
over their organizations and is directly responsible for the de- 
moralization that followed. 

_It becomes evident what was the real power behind this 
move when we see these very A. F. of L. leaders immediately 
placed in the seat of the administration’s national adjustment 
boards clothed with the full authority of the government over all 
transportation systems of the country in regard to appeal from 
discipline, wage classifications, and rules of working. Their 
absurd decisions stand as a record of how not to do the job. 

Having at last forced federal control and having their hands 
in the national treasury, the A. F. of L. and the brotherhoods pro- 
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seeded to have Director-General McAdoo issue the so-called na- 
tional agreements, September, 1919, in which our representative, 
the Director-General, had no hand at all, except the hand whicn 
held the pen to sign on the dotted line. 

They never were agreements at all; they were American Fed- 
eration of Labor ultimatums—the price they demanded in times 
of our — emergency for continuing their plain duty or tie 

in a strike. 
up A further wage increase was made in 1919 which brought the 
total to a 100 per cent increase over 1916. And as a parting gift from 
the new Director-General in July, 1920, a still further increase retro- 
active to May 1 was allowed by the Railway Labor Board, just fol- 
wing the so-cailed ‘Outlaw Strike,’ which finally brought the 
fgures to 150 per cent increase over. 1916. 

This strike might be more properly called the ‘educational” 
strike, since its evident aim was to educate the new Railway Labor 

rd. 

an is a tempting bait to the workers—this getting a wage increase 
at the public expense by threat of strike. The labor leaders know 
that if they are to hold their jobs they must continue to get results 
These jobs are getting into the desirable class of recent years, due 
to the successful expedition into the public treasury. It is well 
known that their leaders receive as much as $25,000 per year. A 
recent press notice stated that one of the leaders was actually voted 
asalary of $100,000 per year, which sounds like a good salary, though 
after all only a fractional per cent of the wage increases obtained 
ty their strike threat methods. 
" The total wage bill of the railways in 1916 was $1,468,000,000—in 
120 it was $3,698,000,000, an increase in four years of about $2,230,- 
(0,000, and we must acknowledge that $100,000 would be small com- 
mission to pay for such results! It is less than two-hundredths of 
oe per cent. 

Those who know the operating employes of the railways will not 
believe that the right-thinking workmen desire this system to con- 
tnue—they have evidently been led along by the circumstances of 
the past and by default have permitted the radical members of their. 
oganization to assume leadership. 

It is time for the conservative, sound-thinking and patriotic mem- 
pers of the unions to arouse themselves to the truth of the present 
situation and to purge their organization from within. There is no 
reason Why the ordinary economic laws applicable to industry should 
not apply with equal force to the union working men as well. These 
two are inseparable in their progress, they rise or fall together. 

The railway systems of this country are a prize worth fighting 
fr. Most of us thought that the transportation act setiled the 
question, but the unions failing in their plan to force directly gov- 
emment ownership with all of its attending dangers, extravagance 
and inefficiency, are now striving to keep saddled upon the railways 
the union-made agreements in regard to wages and working rules 
forced upon the Director-General during the war. 

If they can perpetuate those rules, and thus indirectly attain 
their end, then they believe they can force all railway employes to 
deal with the managers through the committees dominated by the 
union, and this being accomplished, why should the union leaders 
trouble about who owns the railways, so long as they can make the 
working rules and wage schedules to suit themselves? That is all 
they ever wanted government ownership for. . 

This is the crux of the question brought up by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad’s working agreement negotiated with its own employes under 
section 301 of the Transportation act. The railway managers de- 
mand the right to deal directly with their own imen regardless of 
membership or non-membership in any union. They insist that the 
men who do not desire to pay tribute in union dues be permitted 
tohave a voice in the working agreements with their own employers 
as the Transportation act contemplates they should do. 

That is the basic condition of the right of freedom to work. as 

suits the individual. It is the very foundation boih of personal lib- 
ety and of our free institutions. 
_, The railway managers have taken the firm stand that Congress 
did not delegate authority or jurisdiction to the Labor Board in 
cases of this kind in which a mutual satisfactory agreement has 
been reached between employer and employes and where no dispute 
has arisen and there is no threatened disruption of traffic. 

Perhaps we are being treated to an “educational” strike ballot 
again. We expect it to be the usual 98 per cent announced through 
the press in favor of a strike. 

It is time for our public representatives to call this “strike bluff’ 
and have a showdown. 

There are some things worse than a strike. One of them is a 
continuation of compromising with wrong when we know what 
Principles are right—when we acquiesce for expediency’s sake in 
continuing an unjust system. The public sees these matters in 
their true light now and will not fail to support the sound position 
of the managers. We recognize that the managers are fighting for 
the very best interests of the public. 

e are not among those who would criticize the Labor Board 
or the provisions of the Transportation act until it has been fairly 
tried out, but we cannot believe that Congress in the Transportation 
act intended that the Labor Board should assume the functions of 
tailway managers. The transportation companies and their em- 
Dloyes must be subject to federal supervision, but there should 
¢ closer co-ordination between the Labor Board and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

plan of working rules and wage rates must necessarily vary 
tomeet local conditions and must be readjusted from time to time 
‘omeet the change of economic conditions. If the Labor Board 
will adopt the rule so fundamental in the government of our 
autes—"The maxim of power to local authority, the minimum of 
iederal supervision”—then we have some chance of making the 
faasportation act a working success. 


'~ conclusion, we can doubtless agree on some important prin- 
Ss: 


. lst—That the ordinary economic laws which govern all busi- 

— should apply witheut artificial restraint of law to the con- 
Uct of the railway’s business. 

h 2nd—That the operation of the railways should be in the 

panda of the trained body of responsible managers to whom shall 
® delegated sufficient authority to maintain discipline and effi- 

“lency of operation. 

lishery ppat direct working and wage agreements be estab- 

fr ed between the railway managers and their own employes, 
te from outside dictation. 

tation’ —That we will never tolerate the seizure of our transpor- 

Mage Systems for the benefit of any group of men, be they ship- 

8, financiers or employes. 


the If these principles be firmly established, we will again see 

opereenasers and engineers and employes in all departments co- 

of tate in working out intelligently the transportation problems 

much = country and not until this is done can we hope to make 
Progress in the reduction of railway rates. 

work e American railways are a living monument of the life- 
of thousands upon thousands of the diligent workers, the 
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ablest engineers and the most progressive business men of their 
day. Our duty is to handle this heritage in our time as just stew- 
ards for the best public interests and as trustees for the genera- 
tion that follows us. 


R. M. Barton Speaks 


R. M. Barton, in a defense of the Labor Board, of which 
he is a public member and the chairman, explained the difficul- 
ties with which the board was beset from the time of its crea- 
tion in the settling of the important problems of wages and the 
so-called national agreements. He said that the board had been 
called on to decide over 2,000 disputes, of which disposal had 
been made of 641. Concerning the charge that the railroad and 
labor members of the board invariably vote favorably to their 
interests which they represent, he had this to say: 


The charge has been made that the labor group votes one 
way and the executive group votes the other, and then it is up 
to the public group to determine the various questions, and then 
there have been various criticisms of the public group. That is 
not true. Of course, in the main, on account of their selection and 
on account of their feeling of loyalty to the interests that have 
nominated them there is some tendency in that direction. Human 
nature is the same whether it is a railroad manager or a work- 
man or a banker; human nature is the same everywhere, and that 
feeling of loyalty is to be commended. But, as a matter of fact, 
I think it is proper for me to say that that criticism is not true. 
Sometimes one of the labor group will vote with one of the ex- 
ecutive group; sometimes two of them, ahd one the other way. 
There have been hundreds of cases decided against the employes 
on the vote of two members of the labor group, and hundreds of 
cases decided against the carriers by the vote of two members 
of the railroad group. They are trying to carry out the law. 

The railroad employes of this country are organized and they 
are going to fight for their rights. The railroad systems of the 
United States affect everybody and anything that interferes with 
them is going to interfere with everybody. The trouble is that 
the men who are worst hurt are the innocent bystanders. A gen- 
eral strike in this country would be a loss of two billion dollars 
a month to this country. What remedy are you going to have? 
It seems to me that Congress recognized those conditions. I do 
not say that the board is at present wisely constituted or best con- 
stituted, but I do ask: Abolish it and what other thing are you 
going to do? It was not my intention to present an opinion, but 
without regard to the personal makeup, and whether it can be 
done or not, it looks to me like that remedy that Congress has 
provided in the end is inevitable. Now you gentlemen can busy 
your minds and see how the present act can be improved, but if 
you abolish the board you go back to industrial warfare, and if 
we have a general strike in this country it will do greater dam- 
age than a foreign war. I think that the experience of this 
board and its actions may result in some amendments, but I be- 
lieve that the purpose of Congress was in the right direction, and 
I am unable to see what other line can be taken. 


Reduction in Freight Rates 


Mr. Bement, who, as chairman of the transportation com- 
mittee, introduced the resolution referred to, expressed himself 


as being in favor of a general percentage reduction in freight 
rates. He said: 


The thing to be borne in mind is that practically all of the 
recent advances in freight rates have been percentage advances, 
while all the concessions now being made by the railroad com- 
panies are specific and not general, and are only such as the rail- 
roads choose to pick of the immense lists. Even if they continue 
to make reductions, an immense number of commodities are going 
to be left at the high rate of freight. If the rates went up by 
percentages, why shouldn’t they come down in the same way? 

We believe that the remedy for excessive government control 
of both general policies and labor policies is the solidifying of 
public sentiment in favor of the railroads by means of reduc- 
tions, which in their wider extent will affect every class of citi- 
zens and show to the railroad employes themselves that the rail- 
roads’ demand for a reduction in wages and a modification of the 
onerous rules, which add to cost and reduce efficiency, are in the 
interest of the people at large and not a wholly selfish policy. 

The vote on the resolution was a surprise to many, because, 
although manufacturers from nearly every state in the Union 


were present, the only protest made was from Mr. Davis. The 
resolution as adcpted read as follows: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting that the in- 
dustrial, commercial and agricultural interests of this country 
require a decided reduction in freight rates as a necessary step 
towards the revival of business, and we also recognize that it is 
necessary in order to bring about these reductions in freight rates 
that the railroads be relieved of the necessity of paying a higher 
wage rate than prevails generally in the communities through 
which they pass and are paid by private corporations doing sim- 
ilar work. We also go on record as favoring the repeal of the 
Adamson law and the modification of the Transportation Act of 
1920, to do away with the United States Railroad Labor Board 
and the power of the government to fix wages and labor condi- 
tions such as the so-called national agreements in connection with 
the railroads of the United States. 


HOOVER ADDRESSES ELECTRIC ROADS 


“One of the outstanding results of the present unemploy- 
ment conferences has been to impress on everyone the unlimited 
interdependency of our various industries,” said Herbert Hoover, 
Secretary of Commerce, in an address read for him by F. M. 
Feiker, assistant to Mr. Hoover, before the American Electric 
Railway Association, at Atlantic City, October 6. “Not that the 
general fact was unknown or unexpected, but the conference has 


brought the fact forward with startling distinctness. The ad- 
dress continued: 


Your industry is no exception to this, but on the contrary is 
probably one of the most conspicuous examples. It would appear 
that the only thing which kept — going, as an industry, during some 
of the past years has been the very necessity of your service in 
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order that the rest of the community could progress and function in- 
dustrially and socially. ' 

When I speak of “your industry’? I mean and visualize the urban 
and interurban transportation business. For I assume at the outset 
that, except for the natural desire to protect your reasonable invest- 
ment in railways as such, you recognize your responsib.lity to furnish 
to a community the transportation which 1s necessary for its develop- 
ment and success irrespective of what physical agency you may deem 
best to utilize for the purpose. , 

But, even with the necessity of your service recognized, you are, 
I understand, in a critical condition though in a way which differs 
from the condition of other industries in many respects. 

The condition of your industry is indeed critical in many respects. 
The whole condition has arisen, at least in part, it seems to me, from 
a lack of appreciation both on the part of the general public and 
your own part, of the basic interdependence of your industry and the 
rest of the industries of the community and country. 

Some of the data which bear upon this are astonishing and conclu- 
sive of the point. You represent a fixed investment said to be about 
$6,000,000,000, upon which a great deal of industrial and other busi- 
ness credit is based. You employ some 300,000 men in normal times. 
You burn annually over 16,000,000 tons of coal. You have a gross 
income, estimated for 1920, of some $955,000,000 of which approximately 
6 per cent, or nearly $60,000,000 is repaid to the communities in taxes, 
not to mention the paving maintenance which most of you carry. You 
pay out over $300,000,000 in wages, which is used principally for pur- 
chasing commodities and the products of other industries. You buy 
directly supply material which costs another $300,000,000. You buy, 
in normal times, another $200,000,000 worth fcr extensions, replace- 
ments, etc. You transport, each year, from 12,000,006,000 to 15,000,000,- 
000 passengers—twelve times as many as the steam railroads. 

‘the ve.y marshalling of this data indicates the close relation your 
industry has to other industries and its importance to the nation. 
There is another element to your service too which must not be over- 
looked, and that is the housing situation—the adequate planning of 
community life. As you who have developed the industry realize, 
the only factor which makes possible a healthy expansion of housing 
facilities beyond the confines of congested city districts is that ade- 
quate transportation be available. 

I mention all these facts, most of them of every day knowledge, 
to you for the purpose of emphasizing the close interdependence of 
your industry and the industrial life of the community. The public, 
on its part, not only must recognize your service in relation to other 
industries and businesses, but must recognize you as an industry and 
a business subject to the impact of economic laws that dominate the 
other industries and businesses. 

To be sure, the classification of your business as a public utility 
has entailed regulation of rates designed to take the place of com- 
petition which is in the main absent, and intelligent regulation realizes 
the necessity of proper return on actual capital invested if these 
services are to be extended and maintained. There can be no ques- 
tion that in the face of rising prices, wages, with at the same time 
a regulated income, both industry and service have suffered greatly 
during the past six years; falling prices and wages will inherently 
improve this situation. Beyond this, however, there is needed a bet- 
ter understanding of the inter-relation of these factors with each 
other and of your importance to the community and to industry and 
employment as a whole, if we are to recover economic stability, and 
if these services are to develop. I know of only one way to a full 
understanding of these matters—ceaseless public education on the 
elemental facts. 


UNEMPLOYMENT CONFERENCE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 

The unemployment conference September 30 adopted 
emergency recommendations to relieve unemployment and ad- 
journed until October 10. The report of the transportation com- 
mittee was not incorporated in the list of recommendations 
adopted, but will be considered in connection with the permanent 
recommendations. The only reference to the transportation situa- 
tion in the recommendations adopted was that local committees, 
in seeking to promote building, should, among other things, 
“organize community action in securing adjustments in cost, in- 
cluding removal of freight discriminations.” 

The transportation committee’s report was submitted to the 
steering committee of the conference and a brief digest was 
incorporated in the recommendations which were to be offered 
for adoption by the conference. It developed, however, that there 
was some dissent in the transportation committee as to the 
recommendations relative to passage of the railroad bill and the 
steering committee eliminated its digest of the report entirely, 
deciding it would be better to have the report considered as 
a part of the permanent work of the conference rather than 
have a dispute develop. The steering committee desired to 
recommend to the conference a program for emergency relief 
that would be unanimously accepted. 


AUGUST RAILWAY REVENUE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 

With reports all in from class 1 roads, with the exception of 
the Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic, and the Duluth, Winnipeg & 
Pacific, compilations made by the Bureau of Railway Economics, 
showed that the class 1 roads had a net railway operating in- 
come of $90,221,000 in August as compared with a deficit of 
$158,518,000 in August, 1920. 

The net of $90,221,000 was the largest for any month since 
August 26, 1920, when the freight and passenger rates were 
increased under Ex Parte 74. The class 1 roads should have 
earned a net of $108,000,000 in August to make 6 per cent, on 
an annual basis, on the valuation of $18,900,000,000, adjustea 
for class 1 roads. 

In the first year under the increased rates the class 1 roads 
earned a net of approximately $530,000,000 whereas they should 
have had a net of approximately $1,116,000,000 to make 6 per 
cent on the Commission’s valuation adjusted for class 1 roads. 
The net of $530,000,000 represented a return of 2.8 per cent on 
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the adjusted valuation, or less than one-half of the maximum 
per cent fixed in the transportation act. 

The compilations of the Bureau of Railway Economics, 
covering 200 class . roads, on revenues and expenses for August 
as compared with August, 19zvu, follow: 











Per cent 
of inc., 1921 
District. 1921. 1920. Over 1920, 
Total operating revenues: 
PUORLOTED GIBETIOE oes oc: ccscccsccecs $222,449,000 $252,024,000 d 11,7 
SOULNEMM-- GISETICE o.oo cc cccccee 71,699,000 83,445,000 d 141 
WEMCEH GIBGPICE ccccicevccvcticese 210,809,000 218,965,000 d 3.7 
Writed States 2.0 diccsccccss $504,957,000 $554,434,000 d 8.9 
Total operating expenses: 
UABESPN: -GIBERICE one ccc cs cccocnses $176,484,000 $315,824,000 d 44.) 
SOUCNSTH GIBETICE ccc ccscicccecens 60,673,000 94,213,000 d 35.6 
Westerh GIStPiCt 22.65. ccc ccceese 144,630,000 271,168,000 d 46.7 
UME States, 6c sciccccccesiens $381,787,000 $681,205,000 d 440 
Net railway operating income: 
MO OPE iow. Sow evnccew ses $ 32,244,000 *$ 78,398,000 _........ 
MOUMEMOCTE GISCTICE ccc cvcicsicccewe 7,461,000 Qe fe!) ee 
WEStETH GIBEFICE .o.. Ki cccscccccees 50,516,000 * 66,945,000 _........, 
ee err ee $ 90,221,000 *$158,518,000  _......., 
*Deficit. 
Number of Average 
roads mileage 
represented. represented. 
IRN UMNO 23 6 acer rer eadte Be omciwie oeareewenee 81 59,562,05 
SROPRU UMNO TE SORUMIE ETE 6. ai'ecss ora 06,0. 0/eiernswend6. args quivers weters 35 13,864.85 
TW MMII SONNE as cic se. Sivicicha do sieve cca’ blaine caddie Sa)ere 84 131,565.58 
Ce ee Eo emer eee Ren 200 234,992.43 


In the eleven months from September 1, 1920, to July 31, 
1921, the class 1 roads and large switching and terminal com- 
panies had a net railway operating income of $439,887,423, which 
represented a return on an annual basis of 2.7 per cent on the 
valuation of $18,900,000,000 adjusted for class 1 roads. The 
roads fell short of earning a net of 6 per cent by $554,110,577. 
They should have earned $993,998,000 to make 6 per cent. 

The carriers in the Eastern district had a net of $189,228,717, 
or $246,586,283 short of a return of 6 per cent; the carriers in the 
Southern district had a net of $36,477,229, or $84,260,771 short of 
a return of 6 per cent, and the carriers in the Western district 
had a net of $214,181,477, or $223,263,523 short of a return of 
6 per cent. 


The compilation of these figures was made by the Bureau 
of Railway Economics. 


INDORSE TRAFFIC LEAGUE ACTION 

The Milwaukee Association of Commerce, after reciting the 
views of the members that the time has arrived when steps 
should be taken to bring about a reduction in freight rates and 
passenger fares, and of its transportation committee that, in 
order to accomplish this end, it is necessary for the carriers to 
reduce their operating costs, has indorsed the resolutions re- 
cently adopted on that subject by the executive committee of 
the National Industrial Traffic League. 

The Alton (Ill.) Chamber of Commerce has indorsed the 
rate reduction resolutions adopted by the executive committee 
of the Nation Industrial Traffic League. 

The directors of the Waco, Tex., Chamber of Commerce have 
approved the resolutions.adopted by the Traffic League, with the 
exception of the second paragraph. The directors went on rec: 
ord as approving a reduction in rates equivalent to fifty per cent 
ot the amount of wage reduction. 


BROTHERHOODS COUNT STRIKE BALLOT 


No further action on the question of a railroad strike will 
be taken by the union leaders until some time next week, ac 
cording to a statement made, October 3, by B. M. Jewell, presi- 
dent of the railway employes’ section of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, who presided at a meeting of railway labor lead- 
ers in Chicago, October 2. 

“Although the shop crafts and the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen have voted overwhelmingly in favor of a strike rather 
than the acceptance of any wage cut, we cannot say what course 
will be followed until the result of the vote among the other 
brotherhoods is known,” said Mr. Jewell. “These ballots are 
now being counted, but the count, from present appearances, 
will not be known for another week. Even should these mel 
also vote against the pay cut, no orders for a strike will be 
made until the matter has been carefully considered by the labor 
officials.” 

L. E. Sheppard, president of the Order of Railway Con 
ductors, one of the organizations which was at the time counting 
its strike ballots, announced, October 7, that a meeting of get 
eral chairmen of the brotherhoods had been called for October 
10, in Chicago. Some definite expression of policy on the strike 
question is expected to emanate from this meeting. 


Getting the traffic news each day makes it easier 
to keep informed. Subscribe for THE DAILY 
TRAFFIC WORLD 
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i—_ ws dence, the plaintiff has shown nothing that tends to establish 
| d D D ee the facts that constitute his cause of action.—Ibid. 

mM Delay in Transportation or Delivery. Measure of Damages for 

Loss an a age €c1isions Delay in Transportation of Dog’s Head for Rabies Examina- 

Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts tion: 

: ‘ P (Supreme Court of Kansas.) The plaintiff was bitten by a 

i published by West Publiceing Co, St Paul, —_— dog suspected of having hydrophobia. The plaintiff’s physician 

Copyright by West Publishing Co.) shipped the dog’s head to Manhattan for the purpose of ascer- 

ae e taining whether or not the dog had hydrophobia at the time it 





LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 


Liability of Common Carrier for Damage: 

(Supreme Court of Minnesota.) Whether record entries 
relative to the issue made in the regular course of business 
are properly verified as a basis for receiving them in evidence, 
jsa question for the exercise of practical sense and sound dis- 
cretion by the trial judge, and his decision will not be disturbed 
m appeal if there is any evidence reasonably supporting it.— 
De Vita et al. vs. Payne, Director-General of Railroads, 184 N. W. 
Rept. 184. 

"it is the duty of railway company as a common carrier to 
tunish suitable cars for the transportation of the particular 
dass of goods intended to be shipped, and it is not relieved from 
sich duty by reason of the fact that the consignor inspected the 
ar before loading.—Ibid. 

Proof of the delivery of a shipment by consignor to the 
aarier in good condition and of its delivery to the consignee 
at the end of the route in damaged condition is sufficient to 
sustain a recovery for damages against the initial carrier.—lIbid. 

A common carrier is an insurer of the safe transportation 
of goods committed to it for that purpose, and responsible for 
al damages to the same while in transit, unless such damage 
is occasioned by certain excepted causes.—Ibid. 

To relieve itself from such liability the carrier must show 
that the damage arose solely from one or more of the excepted 
causes, and it avails it nothing to show that the shipper was 
negligent if the damage would not have resulted except for the 
concurring fault of the carrier.—Ibid. 

Notice of Claim, What Constitutes: 

(Supreme Court of Wyoming.) In determining the effect of 

stipulations between carriers and shippers concerning interstate 
shipments, the state courts must follow the law as declared by 
the federal courts, all state laws, regulations and policies with 
reference to the validity of such contracts being superseded 
when Congress, by the Carmack amendment to the interstate 
commerce act (U. S. Comp. St., par. 8604aa), manifested its 
purpose to take full control of the subject of interstate com- 
merce.—Union Pac. R. Co. vs. Pacific Market Co., 200 Pac. Rept. 
108. 
’ Before the passage of act March 4, 1915 (U. S. Comp. St., 
par. 8604a), a stipulation of a bill of lading of an interstate ship- 
ment requiring notice or the making of a claim within a limited 
time after the arrival or delivery of the freight at destination 
was reasonable, and should be given effect, in view of the Car- 
mack amendment to the interstate commerce act (U. S. Comp. 
St, par. 8604a, 8604aa).—Ibid. 

Purpose of stipulation in bill of lading requiring claims to 
be presented within a certain period is to allow the carrier an 
opportunity to investigate the claim and either settle it or pre- 
pare for its contest, and all the particulars need not be stated 
in the claim, it being sufficient if it gives the carrier reasonable 
notice of the characted of the demand which it is required to 
settle or contest.—Ibid. 


Statements by a stock shipper in conversation that the ani- 
mals did not need dipping, and would shrink if dipped, was 
not a notice of claim within a provision in an interstate bill of 
lading requiring notice of claim of damages to be made within 
10 days, such conversation taking place before any injury was 
suffered, and not directing carrier’s attention to any act of 
negligence by which the shipper claimed he was injured.—Ibid. 

Use of the words “I will claim,” instead of “I do claim,” 
ina notice of claim against a carrier for injuries to a stock 
shipment, will be regarded as technical, and not substantial, 
defect under a provision in an interstate bill of lading requiring 
tlaim to be presented within a certain time, especially where 
a was fully and properly investigated by the carrier.— 

id. ; 


Shippers Undertaking to Feed and Water Stock. Defense to 
Action for Damages for Loss of Stock Unloaded for Feed 
and Water: 

(Supreme Court of Idaho.) In an action by a shipper against 

4 carrier for damages for the loss of live stock unloaded for 

leed and water, the carrier has a right to show as a part of its 

defense a contract with the shipper providing, “The shipper 

Will, at his own risk and expense, load, unload, care for, feed 

and water the stock until delivery of same to consignee at 

destination, and will furnish to go with the stock for that pur- 

bose one or more attendants.”—Crabill vs. Oregon Short Line R. 

“0., 200 Pac, Rept. 121. 

__ A motion to instruct the jury to return a verdict for de- 

‘endant ought to be granted when, at the close of all the evi- 


bit the plaintiff. The box containing the shipment was marked, 
“Dog’s Head, Rush.” The defendant was informed of the acci- 
dent to the plaintiff and of the purpose for which the head was 
being shipped to Manhattan. The head was not delivered. Held, 
that the defendant is liable for the expense of the shipment, the 
mental pain caused the plaintiff, the expense incurred for med- 
ical treatment to prevent hydrophobia, the pain caused by that 
treatment, and the damage sustained by loss of time while taking 
it, although the treatment proved to be unnecessary.—Austin vs. 
American Ry. Express Co., 200 Pac. Rept. 2938. 
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| Miscellaneous Decisions 

{ Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 

i (Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn 

Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 

es. * 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 
Abandonment of Railroad: 

(Supreme Court of Minnesota.) Unless a railway company 
has contracted to keep its road in operation, it has the consti- 
tutional right to abandon it if it can no longer be operated ex- 
cept at a loss.—State vs. Duluth & N. M. Ry. Co., 184 N. W. 
Rept. 186. 

Although a railway company may have the constitutional 
right to abandon its road for the reason that it can be operated 
only at a loss, the legislature has withheld from the Railroad 
and Warehouse Commission power to authorize an abandonment 
on that ground.—Ibid. 

Regulation of Switching Rate by Public Service Corporation: 

(Supreme Court of Oklahoma.) A careful examination of 
the evidence establishes that the service rendered by the railway 
companies in this case was a switching service. That the rate 
heretofore charged by the railway companies was exorbitant and 
excessive.—Atchison, T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. vs. State et al., 
200 Pac. Rept. 232. 

The State Corporation Commission is established and its 
powers are defined by the Constitution of the state. Among its 
duties, it exercises the authority of the state to supervise, regu- 
late, and control public service corporations, and to that end it 
has been clothed with legislative, judicial and executive powers. 
—Ibid. 

An appeal may be taken by the corporation whose rates are 
affected or by any person or corporation deeming themselves 
aggrieved by such action, and such appeal shall be of right, and 
shall be taken to and reviewed by the Supreme Court only. The 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court on such appeal is to consider 
and determine the reasonableness and justness of the action 
of the Commission appealed from or any other matter arising 
under such appeal. The order of the Commission or rate fixed 
by it shall be regarded as prima facie just, reasonable and cor- 
rect; if in the opinion of the court the evidence taken before 
the Corporation Commission and certified to the court overcomes , 
this prima facie presumption, it is then the duty of this court 
to make such order or fix such rate as it deems just, reasonable 
and correct.—Ibid. 

On an examination of the record, the order of the commis- 
sion, and the evidence, we think the rate fixed by the Corporation 
Commission should apply to all crushed rock, gravel, and sand 
transported by the ‘railway companies in the territory covered 


by the rate, and that the order should be modified to that extent. 
Ibid. 


FALSIFIED CAR REPAIR REPORTS 


Federal Judge Wade, October 6, in the United States District 
Court, at Davenport, Ia., sentenced Theodore W. Krein, general 
manager of the Muscatine, Burlington & Southern Railroad Com- 
pany, to one year and a day in the federal penitentiary, and 
fined him $3,000 for violations of the interstate commerce act. 
Krein and the railroad company pleaded guilty to an indictment 
charging them with falsifications of car repair records and ac- 
counts. Judge Wade also fined the railroad corporation $3 000. 

The defendants were charged with falsifying the company’s 
records to show that the M. B. & S. had made repairs to cars 
of other railroads when no such repairs were actually made. 
Fraudulent bills based upon these records were rendered against 
other railroads, and in this manner approximately $30,000 was 
collected from other carriers, during the year 1919, for car re- 
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pairs which were not made. Nearly all of this amount was col- 
lected from railroads operating under federal control and there 
was therefore a fraud upon the government, the M. B. & S. not 
being under federal control during that period. 

Among: the false charges for repairs were a large number 
of false bills for applying car wheels. These false bills, in many 
cases, purported to show that the same pair of car wheels had 
been put on several different cars, while, as a matter of fact, the 
wheels so reported were identified by their serial numbers and 
were later found in the yards of the M. B. & S. at Muscatine. 

False bills were also made, during the year 1919, for apply- 
ing 426 couplers to foreign line cars, while, as a matter of fact, 
the M. B. & S. had only 13 couplers in stock which were avail- 
able for repair work during this entire period. 

This prosecution resulted from an investigation by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 


REDUCED RATES ON COAL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Henry Ford, apparently, is not the only disturbing element 
in the coal rate situation. The St. Louis-San Francisco and the 
Kansas City Southern have caused some agitation by proposing to 
reduce the rates on coal from Kansas mines to Kansas City. 
Iney have evoked a protest from the Chicago & Aiton. The 
latter has not been satisfied with the filing of a protest. It has 
filed a supplement reducing rates from the Springfield, Ill., dis- 
trict by the same amounts that were proposed by the Frisco 
and Kansas City Southern. Its request is for the suspension 
of the tariffs reducing the rates from the Kansas fields, including 
its own tariff, from the Springfield, Ill., fiead, or, if the Com- 
mission thinks it should not suspend the Frisco and Kansas 
City Southern tariffs, then that its own be allowed to become 
operative on October 25, the date carried in the tariffs of the 
railroads serving the Kansas field. 

At present the Chicago & Alton rate on slack, from Spring- 
field to Kansas City, is $2.295. The rate on slack, which is the 
important commodity, from Pittsburgh to Kansas City, is 81 
cents lower. The proposal of the Frisco and the Kansas City 
Southern is to reduce the rate on slack to $1.20 per ton. The 
Chicago & Alton’s proposal is to reduce the rate from Spring- 
field to $2.01, thus preserving the relationship. 

In 1916 the Chicago w Alton was the disturbing element in 
that situation. It then reduced the rate on fine or slack coal to 
$1.25 a ton. That was a big reduction. The governors and 
senators of Kansas and Missouri, and all the railroads interested 
in carrying coal from Kansas to Kansas City protested against 
the move of the Alton, but the Commission refused to suspend 
the reduction. Now the Alton is protesting against a lowering 
of the rates put into effect a little more than a year ago under 
the Commission’s decision in Ex Parte No. 74. 

The Southwestern Interstate Coal Producers’ Association of 
Kansas City has joined the protestants against the reduction in 
rates from the Springfield, Ill., district to Kansas City proposed 
by the Alton in its I. C. C. A-1484, canceling its I. C. C. A-1287, 
effective October 25. 

The Alton, while filing a schedule reducing the rate from 
the Springfield district, hopes the Commission will suspend it, 
because it filed only as a defense against the action of the 
Frisco and Kansas City Southern in proposing to reduce rates 
from the Kansas fields to Kansas City. The Alton tariff pro- 
posed to make a new rate from the Springfield district that 
would preserve the existing relationship which grew out of re- 
ductions made by the Alton five years ago. 


MEANING OF “DEFICIT” 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Question having arisen regarding the proper construction 
of the word “deficit” in paragraph (a) of section 204 ot the trans- 
portation act, the Commission has issued an order in Finance 
Docket No. 1600 assigning the matter for argument before it on 
November 4. 

The section of the act involved is that under wnichn reim- 
bursement is provided for short line roads which suffered def- 
icits during the period of federal control their properties were 
not operated by the government. 

The Commission has been interpreting the word “deficit” to 
mean that if a given road had a net railway operating income 
of one dollar in the federal control period, it had no deficit 
and therefore is not entitled to be reimbursed in any amount. 

The short line railroads, however, through the American 
Short Line Railroad Association, contend that even though a 
road had a net operating railway income of one dollar during 
the federal control period and had an average annual net rail- 
way operating income of $25.000 in the test period (three years 
ending June 30, 1917), it should be reimbursed by the govern- 
ment on the basis of the net in the test period. In other words, 
it is contended in behalf of the short line roads that if a road 
had a net railway operating income in the federal control period 
less than the average annual net income for the test period, the 
road should be reimbursed in an amount equal to the difference 
between the two amounts. 
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LUMBER RATE HEARING 
The Traffic World Washington Bureay 


With an attendance almost as large as that which marks the 
beginn'ng of a general rate case, Commissioner Cox and Chief 
Examiner Quirk, October 4, began taking testimony in No. 12995 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association vs. Illinois Central et al. 
in which the complainants ask for reasonable rates, those pre. 
vailing prior to August 26, 1920, being admitted to have been 
reasonable. : 

In opening the case for the complaining hardwood men, J. 
V. Norman asked that the case be treated as an emergency mat- 
ter. “I ask that arguments be made on the matters in issue at 
the conclusion of the testimony,” he said, “because the condition 
of the hardwood lumber industry is as critical now as was that 
of the railroads when Ex Parte 74 was argued.” 

C. S. Humburg, representing the principal respondent, saw 
no reason why that might not be done. C. B. Northcutt, for 
the Southern, was not sure it would be satisfactory. Henry 
Thurtell, for the N. C. & St. L., suggested that he was not pre- 
pared, in advance of any of the testimony, to agree to be bound 
by such an agreement. He suggested postponing the request of 
Mr. Norman until after the attorneys for the railroads, of whom 
there were a dozen or more, had had an opportunity to confer. 

_ The impression created by the fact that the attorneys for 
the railroads had not agreed on a method of handling the case 
was that the southern lines were inclined to give ear to the 
complaint of the hardwood men, but that the eastern and north- 
ern lines, as in the conferences that have been going on since 
last March, were opposed to making any concessions because. 
according to information in the hands of the northern and east- 
ern lines, the hardwood lumbermen of the North and East have 
derived some benefit from the disruption of relationships caused 
by the percentage increase that took place in August, 1920. 

“What was the cause of this complaint,” asked Mr. Norman, 
when he had had J. H. Townshend, his first witness, tell of his 
long connection with the industry as traffic manager for the 
southern hardwood lumbermen. 

“Ex Parte 74, and particularly the application of the per- 
centage increase,” said the witness. Mr. Townshend then told 
of the efforts that were begun in March to bring about a read- 
justment of rates by means of negotiations between the shippers 
and the carriers. Normally, he said, the complainants shipped 
about 500,000 cars a year. At present, he estimated, they were 
shipping not more than 40 per cent of normal. 

“The situation next year will be worse, because no logging 
operations are being carried on now,” said the witness, “and 
this is the time of the year that logging should be done. The 
rates on logs are so high that they increase the cost of lumber 
$3 per 1,000 feet. Fifty cents per 1,000 feet will turn a sale. 
The Commission found that to be the fact in a number of cases.” 

The negotiations about which Mr. Townshend testified lasted 
until September 22, when the shippers and carriers met in the 
office of Commissioner Cox, but could reach no agreement. He 
said that, early in the year, the carriers advised the lumbermen 
to be patient, saying that if the Labor Board reduced wages 
or traffic increased they would receive the benefit of changes in 
the cost of operating the railroads. 

“The effect of the percentage increase has been to stifle 
business, put the hardwood operators out of business, and de- 
crease the tonnage of the railroads,” said Mr. Townshend. “At 
least 75 per cent of the southern mills are shut down and nailed 
up. Consumers in the northern markets are being supplied from 
short-haul points. In the case of a lumber manufacturer at 
Bloomington, Ill., I know that in six months of this year he 
shipped out 2,021 cars. while last year in the corresponding pe- 
riod he shipped out 2,212 cars. There has been no such reduc: 
tion in his business as there has been in that of the southern 
hardwood lumbermen.” 

Answering a question about the relation of the new railroad 
rates to the prices obtained by the hardwood men, Mr. Town- 
shend gave a number of examples, one, in particular, attracting 
considerable attention. In that case, he said, J. M. Milner of 
Leesville, La., sent two carloads of No. 2 sap gum to the Illinois 
Glass Company, Alton, Ill. He received $17 per M., the buyer 
paid him $558.65, his freight bill was $557.59, and the net on the 
two carloads was $1.06. In another case the shipper made $7.67 
on acar. He said that, on a trip throvgh the hardwood produc- 
ing region, he saw great quantities cf No. 2 oak lumber piled 
for burning. 

“The mills must destroy tonnage whicl: carriers would re 
ceive but for these destructive rates,” said he. 

The witness was subjected to a cesultory cross-examination 
by a number of attorneys for the carricrs. Mr. Townshend ad- 
mitted that he had been told and had read that there was de 
pression in other lines of business, but he said he had no figures 
regarding other lines of industry, because he was interested in 
the making of figures only in the hardwood lumber trade. 

“We have four mills, but only one is in operation,” said 
James E. Stark of Memphis, president of one or two lumber 
companies and vice-president of other companies that use hard: 
wood. “The one mill is operating because we have a time con 
tract requiring the removal of logs from a particular piece of 
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land by a certain date. 
timber and very few of the logs are finally brought to the mill, 
pecause we are having three inspections, so that only the best 


We are cutting only the best of the 


are finally put upcn the cars. 
forest.” 

“What is becoming of the logs that are left in the woods?” 
asked Mr. Norman. 

“The worms are eating them up,’ was the answer. 

“Where do you sell your lumber?” asked Mr. Norman. 

“Well,” said Mr. Stark, “we are not shipping much now, but, 
normally, we ship to all parts of the United States, some to Can- 
ada, and some for export. We meet competition now with our 
high-grade lumber, but the low grades we are stacking, hoping 
to sell it before the worms eat it or we have to burn it. 

“We can and do sell and ship our high-grade stuff, but there 
is no market for the low grade. The northern competitive woods 
are coming south of Chicago, because our increase in cents a 
hundred has been higher than theirs. The prices on all grades 
on an average are lower than they were in 1916. We are leaving 
50 per cent of the stuff in the woods, some of it cut and some 
standing. That which is left standing will be girdled so as to 
enable the owners of the land to clear it. It, therefore, will 
never be brought out and marketed. It will be a total loss to 
the railroads; they wi'l have less ‘tonnage next year, because 
no logs are being produced now. 

“If the log rates were reduced to the level of those of August 
25, 1920, we would start our mills, because we did business on 
those rates, and we believe we could do it again.” 

“Even if there were no reduction in the rates on lumber, 
outbound?” asked Mr. Quirk. 

“The log rates are a big stumbling block,” said Mr. Stark, 
“and when I spoke I meant the rates on logs as well as on the 
outbound lumber. The increase in the log rate causes an in- 
crease of $3 a thousand in the cost of lumber. We could do 
business on the rates prior to Ex Parte 74.” 

Mr. Stark said that J. M. Nelson of Pottsville, Pa., had re- 
cently inquired for mine door material, and said that he could 
afford to pay $23.50 at Pottsville. The rate from Memphis to 
Pottsville, Mr. Stark said, was $20.921%4 a thousand. That, he 
said, on a carload, would make the freight $315, and the price 
quoted would net the seller only $37 or $38 a car, which would 
not be enough. 


At the afternoon session W. R. Foley, general manager of 
the Chickasaw Cooperage Company, with forty-one mills for 
the manufacture of tight barrel staves and six or eight plants 
where the barrel materials are set up, said that forty stave 
mills were closed. The one mill is operating on a contract 
which provides for the removal of the timber by a given time. 
But for that contract it would be closed also. 


“All costs except transportation have been reduced to about 
the pre-war level,” said Mr. Foley in answer to a question by 
Mr. Norman. “I estimate the railroad rate to represent from 
twenty to twenty-five per cent of the total cost. We are not 
carrying on any operations in the woods now. If I knew that 
in thirty or forty days the old rates would be restored I would 
start operations now in many of the closed plants so as to get 
stock for next year. I do not say I would be able to get all the 
plants into operation right away but we wou!'d get started. Un- 
less we begin logging within thirty or forty days we will not be 
able to do anything. Woods work cannot be done in the winter 
after the rains have begun. We depend upon native labor and 
when one of our portable mills is established at a spur on a 
railroad, the receipts of the railroad at that point are about 
double what is received frcm us. That is to say, if we pay 
the railroad $100,000 on our traffic, the incidental traffic, includ- 
ing passenger revenues, usually brings in as much more. 

“Hasn’t the Volstead law hurt your business a good deal?” 
asked Mr. Humburg. 

“Oh yes, a little, but the whiskey barrel part of our business 
was small,” said the witness. 

“But you also made wine barrels,” observed the attorney. 


“All barrels for alcohol, wine, whiskey and things of that 
kind are called whiskey barrels,” marked the witness, who re 
iterated that the anti-Volstead part of the business was hardly 
worth talking about. In answer to a question by one of the 
railroad lawyers, Mr. Foley said the plant at Ambridge was in 
operation because of the big pickle factory at Pittsburgh. 

“We bought that plant because the demand for tight cooper- 
age in the Pittsburgh district is comparatively large. The provi- 
sion manufacturers need a considerable number of barrels. They 
also used to make some rye whiskev in the Pittsburgh district.” 

E. B. Norman, of the Holly Ridge Lumber Company, said 
the four plants of that company were producing at twenty-five 
ber cent of nermal; that the sale of high grace lumber was going 
on but the lower grades were being stacked to rot. He said 
the four mills could be run at nearly normal if the old rates 
were restored. 

C. H. Sherrill, a lumberman of Merryvale, La., was a pug- 
nacious witness.. He wanted to ask the railroad lawyers ques- 
“ons and to debate the relevancy of questions on cress examina- 
tion. He was not backward in telling railroad lawyers that he 
Could not see what bearing their questions had on the issue, 


The other logs are left in the 
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especially when they wanted to know the sources of the informa- 
tion on which he based his assertion that the freight rates had 
shut his company out of competition in Chicago. Norman ob- 
jected when one of the railroad lawyers asked the witness if 
he did not know that in a given length of time only 550 cars 
of hardwood lumber moved over the Chicago & Norih Westcrn, 
while in the corresponding period the movement totaled more 
than 1,300 cars. Norman suggested that the railroads make their 
case by putting their own witnesses on the stand. 

At the beginning of the afternoon session Norman tried 
to bring about an arrangement whereby cross examination would 
be limited to one or two lawyers for the railroads, each man 
to have only one opportunity, instead of many, at a given wit- 
ness. Mr. Northcutt, however, said there were many defendants 
in this case and intimated that each would insist on its right 
to cross examine. 

Cumulative testimony, tending to show that the southern 
hardwood lumbermen have been placed at a destructive disad- 
vantage by reason of the percentage increase in rates under 
Ex Part 74, was offered at the morning session of October 5. 

J. I. Nallen, of the Wilderness Lumber Company, with mills 
at Nallen, W. Va., said he could not sell his low grades on the 
transportation rates now existing. He said he had been unable 
to compete for furnishing mine doors in the anthracite coal 
country. 

“Your freight rate is only about 2% per cent of the price 
of the lumber, isn’t it?” asked Attorney Roberts, for one of the 
northern lines. 

“I guess it’s more than that,” answered the witness. 

“Inasmuch as you have hazarded a guess that it is more than 
2% per cent, tell us what you think it amounts to in percentage,” 
suggested the attorney. 

“Well, just before I left home, I sold a sample car of No. 4 
oak lumber for delivery at Cleveland at $5 per thousand. The 
freight rate was $12.60 per thousand. I think that is more than 
2% per cent,’ added the witness. 

Walter N. Kelly, a wholesaler at Detroit, whose business is 
the supplying of hardwood for automobile bodies, said that under 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OFEN 


GOOD TRAFFIC MEN ARE MORE THAN EVER IN DEMAND 
and THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium for getting the 
men and the positions in touch with each other. The rates for 
classified advertisements are as follows: First insertion, $1.00 per 
line, minimum charge, $3.00; succeeding insertions, per line, 50c; 10 
words to the line; numbers and abbreviations counted as words; 
6 point type; payable in advance. Answers to keyed advertisements 
forwardded free and all correspondence held in strict confidence. The 
TRAFFIC WORLD. 418 South Markct Street, Chicago, Il. 

















WANTecD—Pposition as ‘l'raffic Manager, or Assistant, by man with 
executive ability; familiar with rates in all territories; capable of 
handling all matters pertaining to transportation. Address C. G. F., 
care Traffic World, Chicago. 





POSITION WANTED—Young man, five years with carriers, two 
years commercial traffic work, desires to locate with reputable concern 
where hard work is appreciated. Will go anywhere. Address 391 
E. L. I., Traffic World. Chicago. 





WANT ED—Industrial traffic position, by capable married man, age 
thirty. Twelve years’ railroad experience, rates, claims, etc. Western 
territory preferred. Address J. M. R., Traffic World, Chicago. 


POSITION WANTED—Married, age 28, devoid of frivolous habits, 
eight years’ railroad and express experience, plus technical training: 
employed at present, but want to connect with commercial industry; 
location no object. Address E. R. R. 389, Traffic World, Chicago. 





POSITION WANTED—Experienced Rate Man, all territories, rail- 
road and commercial experience, thoroughly familiar all phases of 
traffic work; age 30 years. Immediately available. Address E. R. Z. 
387, Traffic World, Chicago. 








+ FOR SALE—Substantial open front roller bearing sliding door Tariff 
Case, twelve feet long, containing 700 vertical filing inches. Base 31 
inches high, containing four letter size drawers, two large drawers 
and eleven feet shelves, protected by roller bearing sliding doors. 
pans. d — Apply New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau, New 
rleans, La. 





FOR SALE—Several thousand first-class No. 1 6x8 8 ft. oak 
railroad cross ties. Can alco furnish oak switch ties to order. L. E. 
Pearson, Edwardsburg, Michigan. 








FOR SALE—Baxter Charcoal Car Heaters. 
Co., LaCrosse, Wis. 


Acquire an Expert Knowledge of . 
TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT 


Would you be able to save more money in shipping?— to reap 
— ee from the ge egg wean rulings? — to 
andie more advantageously the problems that come up i 
sf domestic and foreign traffic? “Then Pen ta the LaSalle Pro 5 
Method of home-study in Interstate Commerce and Industrial and 
Railway Traffic Management. Find out how this course can assist 
you to better knowledge of traffic management by giving you 
h the experience of more than 70 of America’s well known author- 
ities and traffic executives. Write for catalog and 
low cost monthly pavment plan. 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
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the rates that became operative in August, 1920, he had been 
unable to buy any low-grade lumber in the South. He said he 
had had to go to Canadian mills. 

T. E. Sledge, of May Brothers, Memphis, operating two mills 
in Tennessee, said he had been unable to ship any low-grade 
lumber since the increase in rates last year. His outbound ship- 
ments, he said, since the increase, had been less than seven per 
cent of what they were in the corresponding period prior to that 
time. 

S. W. Nickey, president of the Southern Hardwood Traffic 
Association, made an investigation of conditions in the Indiana 
mills because he was familiar with conditions in Indiana, his 
first experience in the lumber business having been had in that 
state. He said the Indiana mills were operating full time at 
present. One mill he visited, he said, had been in operation for 
50 years without cessation. He laughed about that mill because, 
he said, his father years ago, had told him that the timber would 
all be cut out in a few years. 

The contention of this witness was that neither the railroads 
nor the Interstate Commerce Commission had the moral right 
to disrupt long-standing relationships in rates. He said he and 
other lumbermen had gone into the South, bought land from 
the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley and other railroads on the as- 
sumption that the then existing relationships would be preserved. 
He said that he was not contending for an equalization of ad- 
vantages of location, but merely a restoration of the adjustment 
which had existed for many years and under which mills in the 
North and the South had been able to get into competitive mar- 
kets on transportation rate terms which, when added to other 
factors of cost of production, gave them an opportunity to fight 
for business on terms of equality. 

At the afternoon session W. E. Hyde of Lake Providence, 
La., said the effect of the advances under Ex Parte No. 74 on 
15,000 acres of hardwood timber owned by him was the same 
as increasing his cost of production $100,000. That, he said, is 
a burden too great to be borne by a man who hopes to obtain 
business in competition with lumber produced in the northern 
mills. 

V. W. Kraft, speaking for the Cooperage Industries of Amer- 
ica, an incorporated association, said the average rate on cooper- 
age stock is $4.50 per thousand feet, and that is just about the 
average of prices received by the sellers. He adopted all the 
testimony put into the record by the hardwood lumbermen as 
represnting the condition of the southern cooperage firms and 
companies. 

C. A. New, assistant secretary of the complaining associa- 
tion, put into the record twenty-odd exhibits tending to show 
that rates on lumber even prior to the increases ordained in 
General Order No. 28, had reached the maximum of reasonable- 
ness and every addition since June 24, 1918, has made them just 
that much more than reasonable. 

The railroad side of the hardwood lumber case was pre- 
sented, in large part, at the morning session October 6, by F. A. 
Burke, chief commerce clerk for the Nashville, Chattanooga & 
St. Louis, 95 per cent of the lumber traffic of which is hard- 
wood. He laid a wide statistical foundation, showing, among 
other things, that Tennessee has one-fifth of all the standing 
hard timber in the southern states and that the Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga & St. Louis is vitally interested in the proposal to in- 
crease traffic by reducing the rates. 

Prior to his appearance on the stand with a big bundle of 
statistical material, T. M. Henderson, for the Nashville Lumber- 
men’s Club, added to the accumulation of facts brought forward 
with a view to convincing the railroads and the Commission 
that it would be in the interest of the general public, the rail- 
roads and the lumbermen to have a readjustment of rates that 
would have the effect of again allowing the southern hardwoods 
to compete in the markets of the North and East. 

Cc. A. New, assistant secretary of the complaining associa- 


tion, was recalled for cross-examination by the railroads. His . 


own experience as a railroad man enabled him to avoid the 
pitfalls of cross-examination as to the factors considered by a 
railroad in making rates. R. E. Tillery, for the Cherry River 
Boom and Lumber Company of Philadelphia, tried to persuade 
Mr. New to admit that distance is the prime factor considered 
by a traffic man in making a rate. Mr. New would not do that, 
insisting that it is only one of the things that must be consid- 
ered. Commissioner Cox finally ruled that the answers of the 
witness were responsive to the questions and that he had an- 
swered when he said that distance is only one of the things 
considered. 

Mr. Tillery himself took the stand in defense of the present 
adjustment, which most, if not all, the lumbermen having com- 
paratively short hauls to important markets deem just because, 
as they see the matter, the rates under attack give recognition 
to their geographical location, which, they insist, was not the 
fact about the rates in effect prior to August 26, 1920. 

The witness presented a scheme for making rates on mile- 
age, to which both shippers and railroads objected, because it 
would widen the issues in the case, which would be contrary 
to the rules of the Commission. Commissioner Cox ruled out 
the scheme as being irrelevant. 
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Personal Notes 


* & 

The Gulf Coast Lines have announced the appointment of 
A. S. Gimble as general agent, and S. Morse as traveling freight 
agent, at Brownsville, Texas. Mr. Gimble was formerly general 
agent for the Gulf Coast Lines at Monterrey, Mexico. 

G. L. Oliver has been appointed traffic manager for the Fort 
Smith & Western Railroad, at Port Smith, Ark. 

P. W. Reed, formerly general freight and passenger agent 
for the Gulf, Florida & Alabama Railway, has been appointed 
traffic manager for the industrial commission of the Pensacola, 
Fla., Chamber of Commerce. 

The Clyde and Mallory lines have announced the appoint- 
ment of W. W. Tingle as general agent and J. H. Pepper as solicit- 
ing agent, at Baltimore. 

A. R. Mulkins has been appointed commercial agent for the 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad at Philadelphia. He is succeeded 
as commercial agent at New York City by C. J. Carty. O. J. 
English has been appointed commercial agent for the same road 
at Atlanta, vice W. W. Johnston, who resigned. 

C. R. Trockmorton has been appointed traveling passenger 
agent for the Northern Pacific Railway at Saint Louis. 

William H. Turner has been appointed traveling freight 
agent for the Texas & Pacific Railway, at Pittsburgh, succeed- 
ing V. B. Gilmah, who has been promoted to assistant general 
agent for that road, at Chicago. 

Charles Donley has been appointed representative of the 
Pacific Mail Steamship Company for the Pittsburgh, Youngs- 
town and Wheeling district, with offices at Pittsburgh. 

J. M. Coonan has been appointed dairy agent for the Great 
Lakes Transit Corporation, at Minneapolis. 

J. J. Morton has been appointed foreign freight agent for the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, at New York City. 

F. L. Partridge, for the last two years traffic manager for 
the Otto Weiss Milling Company, Wichita, Kan., has been ap- 
pointed general manager in charge of the office and traffic for 
the Hutchinson Produce Company, Hutchinson, Kan. 

J. D. Dwyer has been appointed assistant freight agent for 
the Admiral Line, on the Grand Pacific docks, Seattle. He suc: 
ceeds Robert W. Heinsch, who resigned. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


Members of the Rochester, N. Y., Traffic Council, to the 
number of 115, were the guests of the Traffic Club of Syracuse 
in the latter city, September 22. The visitors were supplied 
with special trains by the Rochester & Syracuse Electric Rail- 
road. An automobile trip about the city, in which the various 
industries were visited, was followed by a dinner at which, in 
addition to the members of the two organizations, over 50 rail- 
road executives were present. 








At the October meeting of the Traffic Club of Baltimore, held 
at the Hotel Rennert, October 4, General Charles D. Gaither, 
Baltimore’s commissioner of police, spoke on “Our Police.” 
Plans are being laid for an extensive campaign to secure new 
members for the club. 





The Traffic Club of Pittsburgh will hold its annual golf 
tournament on the Pittsburgh Field Gold Club Links, at Aspin- 
wall, Pa., October 10. Besides several regular golf events there 
will be a driving contest. A. J. Wyant is chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge of the arrangements. 





E. S. Gregg, chief of the transportation division, U. S. 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., 
will speak on “Harmonizing Shipping Interests,” at the Oc- 
tober meeting of the Traffic Club of New England, which will 
be held at the Boston City Club, October 14. Jesse W. Clark, 
of the S. D. Warren Paper Company, will explain the process 
of paper making, with the aid of motion pictures. 





Secretary of War John W. Weeks will speak at the annual. 
banquet of the Indianapolis Traffic Club, which will take place 
at the Claypool Hotel, October 29. Senator Harry S. New of 
Indiana will accompany Secretary Weeks and will also speak. 
W. H. Coltharp is general chairman in charge of the arrange- 
ments. 


DRY GOODS TRAFFIC MEN MEET 


The Trafic World Washington Burcau 


The Traffic Group of the National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion held it annual meeting in Washington October 6 and 7. The 
members, traffic managers for large department stores, discussed 
questions arising in their course of business every day, and 
especially the keeping of records to enable the houses for which 
they work to check their invoices against the freight bills and 
to enable their employers to present claims to common carriers 
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WOOD BOXES 
Are the Safest Containers 


We Manufacture Only 

Quality Containers for 

Domestic and Export 
Shipments 


Box Shooks—4-Ones—Any Size or Style 


DAVID M. LEA &CO., Inc. 


RICHMOND, VA. 


HAVE YOU EVER THOUGHT OF HAVING 
A WASHINGTON OFFICE? 


IT IS RATHER AN EXPENSIVE PROPOSITION 


BUT OH! SO CONVENIENT 


Private room to work in, expert stenographers, wide carriage 
typewriters, duplicators, printing press, telephone, messengers, 
good nature and intelligence. 


We Have Established Such an Office for You 
and We Stand the Expense 
TAKE POSSESSION WHEN NEXT IN WASHINGTON 


SAMMIS, LAKE & COMPANY 
Whitefield Sammis 


Phone Main 2210 417 SOUTHERN BUILDING 


MEXICO 


Exporters, Attention! 


Port of Laredo Cleared 


Through the splendid cooperation of the National 
Lines of Mexico, freight congestion, at this port, 
has been entirely relieved and we are now pre- 
pared to render service of the highest efficiency. 


Route your merchandise for reforwarding via our 


PACKAGE CARS 


FIVE to SIX DAY SERVICE to MEXICO CITY 


Camphuis & Company, Inc. 


Forwarding Agents 
LAREDO TEXAS 


Largest and Best Equipped Forwarding 
Organization on the Mexican Border 


OFFICES: 
Laredo, Texas EI Paso, Texas Eagle Pass, Texas 
_ . Nuevo Laredo, Tamps. Juarez, Chih. 
Piedras Negras, Coah. Mexico City Monterrey, N. L. 


Write us for full particulars and request 
a copy of our shipping instructions. 
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Pacific — Costiieen— 


Gulf Line 


(Swayne and Hoyt, Inc., Owners) 


Steel Steamers 


DIRECT SERVICE 
BETWEEN 


NEW ORLEANS 
*GALVESTON 


and 
Los Angeles Harbor, San Francisco, 


Portland, Tacoma and Seattle 
Via Panama Canal 


S.S. ELDORADO, Sailing from New Orleans about October 5th 
S.S. ALVARADO, Sailing from New Orleans about November 10th 
S.S. IRIS, Sailing from New Orleans early December 


* When inducements offer. 


Rates quoted, bookings and other information furnished upon 
application. 


THE STEELE STEAMSHIP LINE, Incorporated 
Steele Building, New Orleans, La. 
OFFICES ALSO AT 


Steele Bldg., 50 Broad Street 430 Sansome Street 


Galveston, Texas Texas City |New York City San Francisco, Calif. 


“Ship by Water” 


PROMPT, REGULAR SERVICE VIA 


WILLIAMS LINE 


BETWEEN 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore 


Los Angeles (Wilmington), San Francisco 


Portland and Seattle 


Through Bills of Lading issued to San Diego, Oakland, 
Stockton and Sacramento, Cal., Astoria, Ore., Tacoma, 
Wash., Puget Sound, Hawaiian and Far East Points 


For Rates, Dates of Sailing and other information apply to 


WILLIAMS STEAMSHIP CoO., Inc. 
11 Water St., New York 


Telephone, Bowling Green, 7394 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Drexel Building 


Baltimore, Md. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Keyser Building 


Oliver Building 


And at our Branch Offices in Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Portland, Seattle and Tacoma 
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that will be disposed of in the shortest time because of their 
completeness. The officers and members of the board of man- 
agers of the association are: Chairman, A. C. Albee, Philadelphia; 
vice-chairman, S. L. King, Pittsburgh; secretary, B. H. Blakeslee, 
New York; J. E. Shay, Boston; E. A. McElroy, Boston; Miss M. 
A. Eyers, Newark, N. J. and W. F. Friel, Washington, D. C. 

Addresses were made on The Traffic Department—the Serv- 
ice It Can Render and How to Measure Up To It,” by Mr. Albee; 
“The Right Way Plan for Express Shipments,” by J. H. ‘Butler, 
manager of the loss and damage department of the American 
Railway Express Company; “The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion,” by Interstate Commerce Commissioner Cox; “Building Up 
the Freight Service,’ by M. J. Gormley, chairman of the car serv- 
ice division of the American Railway Association; ‘“‘What the 
Association Expects of the Traffic Group,” by Lew Hahn, manag- 
ing director of the association; “Proposed Changes in Demurrage 
Rates from the Retail Standpoint,”’ by C. H. Seaman, Pittsburgh; 
and ‘‘What Is Happening on the Hill,” by Harold R. Young, Wash- 
ington secretary of the Association. 


REPEAL OF 13 AND 15A 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


A move to get rid of section 15a and all the Commission 
has done under it will probably be made by the live stock in- 
terests, which recently obtained an advisory report against the 
live stock rates of the western carriers. Samuel H. Cowan, who 
was attorney for the live stock people in that case, talked with 
Senator Cummins while he was in the city the early part of 
this week with a view to having the Senate committee on inter- 
state commerce hold hearings on the Capper bill, which pro- 
poses the repeal of that section, without substituting anything 
for it. 

While he was here Mr. Cowan alse drew up a petition ask- 
ing the Commission to rehear and reverse Ex Parte No. 74, 
chiefly on the ground that experience had shown the rates 
initiated and established as a result of that hearing had not 
yielded six per cent on the value of the property devoted to 
transportation service, but, on the contrary, apparently, had so 
restricted traffic that the return was smaller than would have 
been the fact had the volume of traffic immediately preceding 
the effective date of the rates permitted continued at the old 
rates; also on the ground that conditions had changed so much 
in a year that the rates are higher than the traffic will bear. 

The petition for rehearing, however, has not been filed. It 
will not be until after Mr. Cowan has had consultation with 
some of the leaders among the live stock men whom he expects 
to meet next week. The movement for asking for a rehearing 
was not so definite at the time this was written that it was 
a certainty that it would be filed regardless of views at the 
capital about the possibility of legislation repealing the section 
and ahead of a decision by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

The first thought with regard to a hearing on the Copper 
bill to repeal section 15a was that the hearing might be held, 
if the committee agreed, near the end of the week beginning 
October 9. That idea, however, was abandoned when it was 
recalled that the National Association of Railway and Public 
Utility Commissioners would be holding its annual meeting at 
Atlanta that week. 

While the state commissioners have no direct interest in 
section 15a, the linking, by the Commission, of that section 
with amended section 13 gives the state commissioners an in- 
direct interest in the rate-making section, hence those with 
whom Cowan advised thought it better not to ask for a hearing 
that week on the Capper bill merely repealing section 15a. 

If and when held, the hearing will probably be on the Cap- 
per bill repealing not only section 15a but that part of section 
13 under which the Commission has acted in the elimination 
of state-made rates. The bill repealing 15a alone is S 1851, 
introduced May 20. Prior to that day Capper introduced a much 
broader bill (S 1150), changing sections 3, 6, 18 and 15a so as 
to make it certain the Commission would have no reason for 
making any orders, the effect of which would be to extend the 
scope of the Shreveport case principle. 

Senator Cummins, in his recent statement to The Traffic 
World, showed that he is now of the opinion that the Commis- 
sion’s linking together of sections 13 and 15a is without war- 
rant. Therefore, if he advised his colleagues of the interstate 
commerce committee or the live stock men, he probably would 
advise them to ask for hearings on the Capper bill ($1150), 
which, according to the senator’s summary of its provisions, is 
intended to deprive the Commission of the power over intra- 
state rates it has assumed as necessary to carry out the provi- 
sions of sections 13 and 15a, and specifically restore to the 
states the power they assert the Commission, without due war- 
rant, assumed to take from them. 

Repeal of the rate-making section would not have the effect 
of depriving the orders issued by the Commission, in its ad- 
ministration of amended section 13 and section 15a, of their 
vigor. No such retroactive effect could be given to the orders, 
although, for purpose of construction of the rate-making sec- 
tions of the interstate commerce law, the courts have to treat 
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the orders of the Commission as if they were parts of the 
statute. 


Affirmative action by the Commission would be required 
to get rid of the orders under sections 13 and 15a to which the 
state commissions and some of the shippers of the country haye 
objected, as being either unwarranted, or unwise, or both. 

That there is likely to be cooperation in this matter he. 
tween the objecting shippers and the state commissions may be 
inferred from the fact that, before Mr. Cowan’s proposed consul- 
tation with live stock men, he talked with John E. Benton, Wash. 
ington representative of the state commissioners, about the 
hearing on the Capper bill or bills so as to avoid any move by 
the live stock shippers which would make it inconvenient for 
the state commissioners who might be expected to support a 
move of that kind. Practically all state commissioners are 
expected to support the move for repeal of that part of section 
13 that gives the power to the national regulating body to do 
what it has done to state-made rates, in execution, it claims, 
of the power granted it in section 15a. The state commissioners 
who might not give their support to the repealing bill or bills, 
it is believed, would not oppose it or them. 


EMPLOYES TO GET N. Y. C. STOCK 


The New York Central, in a letter signed by President A. H. 
Smith, announces that it has put into effect a plan whereby its 
employes may become stockholders in the railroad corporation, 
The plan provides for the purchasing of the stock in the open 
market, to be paid for by the employes in monthly instalments 
covering a period of two years. The purchase of stock is en- 
tirely voluntary and the company has made provisions for de. 
ducting payment from the payrolls each month, the employe 
being credited with the dividends on the stock and charged with 
6 per cent interest on deferred interest. The letter said, in part: 


The New York Central R. R. Co., by resolution of its board of 
directors, has approved a plan under which there is extended to its 
employes the opportunity to purchase shares of its capital. stock 
through the company, paying therefor in monthly installments, the 
—— arranging for the funds required to purchase and carry the 
stock. 

The purpose of the company in establishing this plan is to pro- 
vide a convenient means by which an employe may, if he so desires, 
through investment of a part of his earnings, become a stockholder in 
the company. The company desires it to be clearly understood, how- 
ever, that whether or not an employe chooses to become a stock- 
holder, his status as an employe will not be affected in any manner. 
Inasmuch as all stock issued is in the hands of the public, the com- 
pany itself has none for sale, and will arrange for the purchase of 
stock ordered under the plan in the open market. 

The par value of the company’s stock is $100 per share, and the 
present annual rate of dividend is $5 per share. No representation or 
guaranty is made as to future market price or dividend policy. 


MINOR BOARD DECISIONS FAVOR PENNSYLVANIA 


Five minor decisions were issued by the Labor Board, Octo- 
ber 7, each one of which favored the Pennsylvania System. 
Three decisions covered requests for reinstatement by discharged 
employes and the others claims for pay for lost time amounting 
to five and six days, respectively. No reason was given for 
issuing these decisions simultaneously, but it was thought that 
the board wanted the public to know that, in spite of the attacks 
recently made on it by the Pennsylvania, it intended to treat 
that road fairly. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


The Asherton & Gulf Railway, El Paso & Northeastern Rail- 
road, El Paso & Southwestern Railroad Company of Texas, 
Pecos Valley Southern Railway, Roscoe, Snyder & Pacific Rail: 
way and San Benito & Rio Grande Valley Railway, who sought 
to intervene in No. 13072, In the matter of a regulation pre 
scribed by the Railroad Commission of Texas requiring carriers 
to slat stock cars for transportation of watermelons in Texas, 
have been made parties to the proceeding. 

The Traffic Bureau, Phoenix Chamber of Commerce, has 
been permitted to intervene in No. 12992, W. J. Corbett Hard: 
ware Co. et al. vs. Director-General. 

The Hannibal Milling Co. has been permitted to intervene 
in No. 12965, Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis, Mo., et al. VS. 
Aberdeen & Rockfish et al. 

The William E. Dee Clay Mfg. Co. has been permitted to 
intervene in No. 13034, Chicago Fire Brick Co. vs. B. & O. et al. 

The Texas Cotton Seed Crushers’ Association has been per 
mitted to intervene in No. 12905, the Larrowe Milling Co. V5 
A. T. & S. F. et al. ; 

The complaint in No. 13014, Mitchell Lime Co. vs. A. C. & ¥. 
et al., has been amended by substituting the Lehigh Lime Com 
pany as complainant in place of the Mitchell Time Compaly. 

The petition of the C. C. C. & St. L. Ry., defendant in No. 
11639, Gillespie Coal Co. vs. Illinois Traction System et al., for 
reconsideration of the record, modification and postponement of 
the effective date of the order entered in that case has beel 
denied. The report, however, has been amended by eliminatiné 
the period at the end of the ninth line on page 337 and addiné 
the words “in Michigan.” 
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OSA LINE 


Monthly Sailings to Principal Ports 
West Coast, South America—Direct Service 
Monthly Freight and Passenger Sailings 
Leeward and Windward Islands, Venezuela, Curacao 
and Colombian Ports 


Three week freight sailings 
Haitien, Dominican and Cuban South Side Ports 
For particulars apply 
ae Queen & Crescent Bldg., New Orleans, La. 
Cc 


New York Office: 10 Hanover St. Chicago Office: 646 Marquette Bldg. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Orleanship” 






New Orleans & 


South American S.S.Coa. 
INCORPORATED 


REGULAR SERVICES 
FREIGHT and PASSENGER 


Between 
MONTREAL 
BOSTON 
and 
ANTWERP 
HAMBURG 
MEDITERRANEAN 
LIVERPOOL 
SOUTHAMPTON 
LEVANT : 
Import and Export Freight Shipments Solicited 
COMPANY’S OFFICES, Cunard Building, CHICAGO 
S. W. Cor. Dearborn and Randolph Sts. Telephone Central 2050 


NEW YORK 
BALTIMORE 


Sa 
PLYMOUTH 
LONDO 


N 
LONDONDERRY 
CHERBOURG 


PHILADELPHIA 
PORTLAND, ME. 


BRISTOL 
GLASGOW 


HAVRE 
ROTTERDAM 
DANZIG 


Pacific Mail Steamship Co. 


Under American Flag-PASSENGERS AND FREIGHT-Established 1848 


SAN FRANCISCO-BALTIMORE SERVICE 
“PANAMA CANAL CRUISE” 


From San Francisco, Los Angeles to Baltimore, calling at ports in 
exico, Guatemala, Salvador, Nicaragua and Cuba 


S. S. Venezuela sails from San Francisco October 29th 
S. S. Ecuador sails from Baltimore October 17th 


PANAMA SERVICE 
San Francisco to Mexico, Central America and Canal Zone 
Sailings approximately every twenty-one days 


TRANS-PACIFIC SERVICE 


**The Sunshine Belt to the Orient’’ 
San Francisco to Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Manila, 
ongkong 
Passenger and freight sailings by new and luxurious U. S. Ship- 
ping Board 21,100-ton displacement, 1714-knot, steamers S. S. 
Hoosier State (October 12th); S. S. Golden State (Novem- 
ber 5th); S. S. Hoosier State (December 17th). 


MANILA-EAST INDIA SERVICE 


San Francisco direct to India, calling at Honolulu, Manila, Saigon, 
Singapore, Colombo, Madras, Calcutta 


Passenger and freight sailings monthly by new and commodious 


. S. Shipping Board 20,000-ton displacement steamers S. S. 


Wolverine State (October 15th); S. S. Granite State (No- 
vember 15th). 


Through bills of lading issued to and from points beyond ports of call 

For rates and other information apply to any railroad or tourist agency, or to 

General Passenger and Ticket office: 621 Market St., San Francisco 
General Offices: 508 California Street, San Francisco 


10 Hanover Square, N. Y. 400 Exchange Place, Baltimore 
Managing Agents: U. S. Shipping Board 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


Managing Agents: 
American-Hawaiian Steamship Co. 
American Ship and Commerce Navigation Corp’n 








American-Hawaiian S. S. Co. 


INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 


Between New York, Boston, Philadelphia and Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle and Tacoma. 


Boston Phila. New York 
SB. PAMAMAN 3 occccvcicciet seccses Oct. 8 


Oct. 13 
ee NEEL, conssuaigincgiss:ein ocean's a ae Oct. 20 
A. TE CMEE RI oeccccesis siesvdees Oct. 22 Oct. 27 
SB. DRMOTEN ocviccccccvcws ae Nov. 3 


Sailings every Thursday from New York, every 
other Saturday from Boston and Philadelphia, 
and fortnightly from the Pacific Coast ports. 


EUROPEAN SERVICE 
U. S. Pacific Coast Ports to the Principal Ports of the United 
Kingdom and Continent—Direct Fort- 
nightly Sailings 





Joint Services with 
Hamburg-American Line 
To Hamburg 


NEW YORK TO HAMBURG 


ee SI DR osc cececeestewsccsseweeee Oct. 13 
on, SSS ee eer ere Oct. 15 
OS REE ee ek een aren. eee Oct. 22 
co Be EE en eer. Oct. 27 
Se SENS ion v0 hese cotaiiowecusmitee Neues niee Oct. 29 


*Carries third-class passengers. 
LOADING PIER 86, NORTH RIVER 


PHILADELPHIA TO HAMBURG AND BREMEN 


8.S. CALLISTO (Hamburg only, via Baltimore)....... Oct. 18 
S.S. SUDBURY (via Baltimore and Norfolk).......... Nov. 16 
BOSTON TO HAMBURG AND BREMEN 
S.S. CLARKSBURG (via Baltimore and Norfolk)...... Nov. 1 


S.S. DEUTSCHFELD (Hamburg only—via Baltimore)...Nov. 29 
BALTIMORE TO HAMBURG AND BREMEN 


8.S. DEUTSCHFELD (via Norfolk)...:............e00. Oct. 8 
SB. CALLISTO (vin NOTICE) occ ccccccesccccv cessor Oct. 26 
S.S. CLARKSBURG (via Norfolk)... ..............00.- Nov. 10 


S.S. SUDBURY (via Norfolk) 


NORFOLK AND NEWPORT NEWS TO HAMBURG 
AND BREMEN 


Oi ID. cen vaskersecsisepesceasessnscesnnt Oct. 12 
XRT RRR CORN RRO Tee: Oct. 29 
Pe EE 5660 eveesasciuennstanyaawedvonenel Nov. 12 
ee SE karte tein 3550esoemipbern. coven Nov. 26 
NEW ORLEANS TO HAMBURG 
kicnnnstncatessscnistcouny 1st half October 
Ct CED sie ntensccesccseseseees 2nd half October 


Through bills of lading via Hamburg issued to all Scandinavian 
and Baltic Ports 





NEW YORK TO DUTCH EAST INDIES 


’ Penang, Belawan-Deli, Port Swettenham, Singapore, Batavia, 


Samarang, Soerabaya 
eit e SEN « .6-6:6s'9 oss c sie w.sisigws.oennsinsse cease Oct. 25 
Loading Pier 21, Pouch Terminal, Clifton, S. I. 


NEW YORK TO NORTH AFRICA, MALTA, 
EGYPT, LEVANT, RED SEA PORTS 
i, CS nidnnivtieses ceisud abies ckwaneeeeewes Oct. 25 
Loading Pier 21, Pouch Terminal, Clifton, S. I. 





General Offices: 39 BROADWAY, New York 
Telephone WHITEHALL 1020 
WESTERN FREIGHT OFFICE 
327 South LaSalle Street, Chicago Phone Wabash 4891 


BRANCH OFFICES 
40 Central Street, Boston Phone Fort Hill 3084 
Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia Phone Lombard 7050 
GENERAL PACIFIC COAST AGENTS 
Williams, Dimond & Co., 310 Sansome St., San Francisco 
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RAILROAD CONSOLIDATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Publication of the Commission’s tentative plan for the con- 
solidation of the railroads into a limited number of systems has 
the effect of showing financiers who may be contemplating con- 
solidations how far and in what direction they may proceed. 
While the report is not yet the report of the Commission, it is 
of such weight that, unless those contemplating consolidations 
can show good reasons why the plan should not be adopted, 
it is likely to become the rule to be followed if and when con- 
solidations are made. 

It is a certainty that the tentative plan will be the Com- 
mission’s guide, until it has agreed on a permanent plan, in 
passing on an application by one road to buy or lease another. 
Because it can have no other, the tentative plan must be its 
guide until those interested have shown compelling reasons why 
the combination to make up a given system should be something 
other than that suggested. 

Consolidations of less than the whole number of roads in 
a system, it is believed, will have to be approved, unless it can 
be shown by protestants that the purpose of those asking for 
permission to bring two or more roads together is to make a 
combination that will work to the detriment of roads not taken 
in. The possibility of such partial consolidations has been ad- 
mitted. It has been recognized that it would be possible for, two 
comparatively strong roads, included in the Commission’s tenta- 
tive plan, to ask for permission to join forces, without thought 
of what the effect would be on those not taken into the combina- 
tion. That, however, is a phase of the matter that the Com- 
mission, it is believed, will bear in mind if and when applica- 
tions for permission to consolidate may be made. 

It is considered doubtful whether financiers will be in a 
hurry with plans to make consolidations on the plan proposed 
by the Commission. On the surface, the Commission’s plan shows 
no great profit to be made by any of the existing roads by tak- 
ing in the weak sisters, or even the comparatively strong ones. 

Another deterrent, it is believed, will be the provision of 
the law that gives the Commission absolute control over the 
terms on which consolidations may be undertaken. Under- 
writers and financiers have always been suspected by the Com- 
mission of asking too much for the services they perform in 
connection with the consolidation of roads or in the reorganiza- 
tion of one or more. The recent Western Pacific and Denver 
& Rio Grand deal is a reorganization in point. The commis- 
sioners disagreed radically among themselves in an effort to 
come to a conclusion as to whether they should or should not 
approve what had been done. Financiers, as a rule, believe 
their services are worth more than public officials are inclined 
to admit. That being so, moves for the consolidation of rail- 
roads, it is believed, will not be madé as long as financiers can 
find employment for their time and the money entrusted to their 
care in other enterprises. In that way, it is believed, the first 
step toward the formulation of a plan for consolidating the rail- 
roads will be an agency for slowing up instead of promoting 
moves of that kind. 


The theory of Congress, in enacting the legislation, was that 
consolidation was desirable. Therefore, it said that the Com- 
mission might authorize consolidations, on terms prescribed by 
it, notwithstanding the anti-trust laws forbidding certain kinds 
of consolidations. Having done that, Congress directed the Com- 
mission to prepare a plan for consolidation of all the railroads 
into a limited number of systems, which plan should be followed, 
if and when owners desired to merge their properties. 


Arrangements probably will be made by the Commission at 
one of the conferences to be held soon for hearings on the tenta- 
tive consolidation plan promulgated the last week of September. 
No such arrangement had been made when the plan was put out 
for consideration. In formal docket cases the Commission can 
learn from the attorneys when they will be ready to submit 
the facts on which they will rely as proving them to be entitled 
to the relief for which they have asked. But there are no attor- 
neys as yet in consolidation cases, because there are no such 
cases; hence there is no information of that kind upon which 
the Commission could act. 

It is suspected that the financial men of the companies, the 
tentative plans of which do not correspond with the plan of 
the Commission, soon will make it known that they would like 
to be heard in opposition to what the Commission has proposed. 
For instance, the Northern Pacific and the Great Northern, own- 
ing, as they do, the Burlington, it is suspected, will not assent to 
the plan which deprives them of the Burlington, unless, of course, 
it could be shown that tying the Milwaukee and the Northern 
Pacific into one bundle would be of benefit to both. 

As yet, however, it is understood, everything pertaining to 
the subject is nebulous. In other words, there are no defined 
issues, although it might be inferred that proposed disruptions, 
such as the one mentioned, would be the foundation for sharp 
issues. 

The whole subject of Commission control of the financial 
operations of the carrier companies is so new that, aside from 
a few men in the Commission, it is an unknown land. Control 
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over the issuance of securities was given in the transportation 
act, which also directed the formulation of plans to be observed 
if and when any of the companies should desire to consolidate 

While the plan of the Commission is only tentative, and there 
has been no prejudgment on any of the questions, it is realized 
by those who have charge of finances of railroads that it wil] 
necessarily be the only guide for the Commission in disposing 
of applications by companies for permission to change the titles 
by which parent companies now hold their subsidiaries, or jp. 
terest in a subsidiary. For illustration, if the Louisville & Nash. 
ville desired to transfer its interest in the Monon to the Erie 
and thereby confirm Professor Ripley’s assertion that the Monon 
seems to be of little value to the L. & N., it would have to 
obtain the consent of the Commission. Under the tentative plan, 
the Monon is assigned to the Baltimore & Ohio. Unless the 
Commission assented to such a transfer it could not be made, 
and if assent were given the tentative plan would be modified 
to that extent. It is believed the inclination of the Commission 
would be to hold up such applications until it had adopted a 
permanent scheme of consolidation. 

In other days the Baltimore & Ohio and the Monon were 
closely associated, the co-operation or association giving the B. 
& O. a Cincinnati Chicago route something less than the distance 
around Robin Hood’s barn. Now, however, the B. & O., by rea- 
son of the inclusion of the old Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton 
and the proposed re-inclusion of the C. I. & W. in that system, 
would have no reason for desiring the Monon, while the Erie 
might have use for the interest which Professor Ripley said 
seemed of little value to the Louisville & Nashville. 

One of the suggestions that has been made concerning the 
tentative report is that it narrows the market in which the com. 
panies can operate for disposing of parts of their property. 
That is to say, the inclusion of the Monon in the proposed B. & 
O. system operates to limit the Louisville & Nashville’s market 
for the interest it has in that property, by excluding the Erie, 
which is the only other trunk line that, obviously, might be 
interested in acquiring the L. & N. interest in the Monon. By the 
same sign, the Southern market for its interets in the Monon 
is similarly circumscribed. 

Circumscribing the market in which the owner of property 
may sell is not an entirely new thing in American law. Con- 
gress had enacted a zoning law for the city of Washington which 
limits the market in which an owner may sell real estate. That 
is to say, the statute limits the use to which the owner of a 
piece of real estate may put it, so that certain parts of the city 
are set aside for residential purposes, certain-for light commer- 
cial operations, certain for commercial and light manufacturing, 
while other parts are limited to manufacturing. The constitu- 
tionality of the regulations made under that statute have been 
attacked by owners of residences who desire to sell them for 
commercial purposes. In the same way, the owners of resi- 
dences in zones that have been designated for commercial pur- 
poses have questioned the right of Congress to say that property 
in such zones may be used for commercial purposes when cove 
nants running with the land say that the real estate may be used 
only for residence purposes. 

Limitations on height and air spaces, it is generally admitted, 
are proper as sanitary regulations. But the limitation of markets 
in which a railroad company may sell its property, it is sub- 
mitted, is not a limitation set for the conservation of health. 

Whether questions as to the right of Congress to restrict the 
market in which a railroad may sell its property, or part of it, 
will be raised in the hearings which the Commission will hold, is 
something on which there are no definite indications now. 

One of the points that has been made in connection with 
the matter is that consolidation will bring nothing in the way 
of public service that cannot be commanded by the Commission 
even without consolidation. It is suggested that if the Commis- 
sion deemed the public interets to require it, an order might be 
put forth requiring the Monon to allow the Baltimore & Ohio 
to use its rails or facilities. Of course, that power could not be 
exercised except to meet an emergency. If there is no emet- 
gency, it is argued, there is no reason why the Baltimore & Ohio 
should be required to establish a shorter route between Cincil- 
nati and Chicago than is now afforded by the old C. H. & D. 
route and the B. & O. beyond the junction of the C. H. & D. | 

Another point is that if the Commission is of the opinion 
that a really prosperous line should acquire a weak sister, it 
can persuade the strong line to move in that direction by pre 
scribing divisions out of joint rates which would make the pros 
perous line yearn for the ownership of the weaker line, aS 4 
method for saving money. The Detroit, Toledo & Ironton, which 
has been exceedingly prosperous since the Ford tonnage was 
turned over to it, could be forced on the New York Central, the 
Erie, the Pennsylvania or any one of three or four other lines 
by that method. 

All the foregoing, about the existing powers of the Com- 
mission, is intended merely to convey the idea that consolidation 
is not essential as a condition precedent to the public’s obtaining 
the services it may think desirable or absolutely necessary. The 
Commission, under the car service rules and the right to pre 
scribe divisions, holds a club over the heads of the railroads that 
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LOUISVILLE FREIGHT 


Carload, Less than Carload and 


Pool Car Distributors 


Official Transfer Co. for all Louisville Railroads 
Write us—or Phone Long Distance, Main 329 


Louisville Taxicab and Transfer Co., Kouisvile’ 







FOREIGN TRADE 
DO YOU EXPORT? DO YOU IMPORT? 


If so, let us figure your! aid-down cost. If not, let us tell you how 
easy and desirable it is to get into foreign markets 


Aetna Service Company, 2.,C;,SHERRARD: Manage 


Steamship Agents, Customs Broke: & Forwarding Agents 
Suite 1201, 14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
Agents Throughout the World. Phone Harrison 1048 
New York Boston Philadelphia Baltimore New Orleans Seattle San Francisco 





DALLAS,TEXAS 


Distribution and Warehousing 


The Inter-State Forwarding Company 
Package Cars to Mexico 


Package cars are operated daily out of Dallas to Laredo for 
Mexican points. Goods consigned in our care will reach this car. 


We Specialize on Distribution and Storage 
of Merchandise of All Kinds 


OUR SERVICE IS PROMPT. OUR RATES REASONABLE 


We maintain a rate bureau. Freight rates furnished 
upon application. Correspondence solicited. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


OREGON TRANSFER COMPANY 


Established in 1868 


General Transfer and Storage Business 
Four Warehouses on Terminal Tracks 
255,000 Square Feet 


Special attention given Merchandise Stocks, 
Storage Accounts and handling of Car- 
loads for Distribution. 


NO SWITCHING CHARGE ON CARLOAD SHIPMENTS 












R. B. YOUNG, President and Manager 


Savannah Bonded Warehouse & Transfer Co. 
312-314-316 WILLIAMSON STREET P. 0. Box 985 


General Storage — Re-Consigning — Distributing, Forwarding — 
Prompt and Efficient Service, ee Faclilities—Custom House 
Brokers—Track Connections with all Rallroads and Steamship 
Doc ee, Cg eee Chain * Warehouses—Members Amer- 
an Warehousemen’s Association. 
Phone No. «eee SAVANNAH, GA. 


CHICAGO 
Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


1020 South Canal Street, near Taylor Street 
Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service and Carload 
Distributors 

























General Storage 


Members American Warehousemen’s Association and American Chain of Warehouses 
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(Columbia Pacific Shipping Company) 
of PORTLAND, OREGON 


Regular direct service without transhipment 
between Portland, Oregon, and Shanghai, 
Tsingtao, Tientsin (Taku Bar), 
Chinwangtao and Dairen 


Vessels also call at Yokohama and Kobe 


Sailings Every Twenty-one Days From 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


(ALL AMERICAN flag A-1 Steel Steamers) 
SS “WEST KEATS” October 10 
SS “WEST NIVARIA” October 31 
SS “VINITA” November 21 
SS “WEST KADER” December 12 
Transhipment at Shanghai to American River steamers for 


anking, Pukow, Hankow and other open 
Yangtse River ports. 


FOR RATES AND OTHER INFORMATION APPLY 
Sudden & Christenson 


General Eastern Agents 
44 Whitehall St., New York City 
or UNITED AMERICAN LINES, Agents 
327 South La Salle St., Chicago 


or 
Columbia Pacific Shipping Company 
General Offices 
Board of Trade Building, Portland, Oregon 





HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Binyon-O Keefe Fireproof Stg. Co. 


The House of Real Service 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTORS FOR SOUTHWEST 
TEXAS AND MEXICO 


IDEAL FACILITIES FOR PERMANENT 
STOCK DISTRIBUTION 


500,000 SQUARE FEET FLOOR SPACE 


WAREHOUSES AT HOUSTON, 
FT. WORTH AND GALVESTON 





ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


Carload Distribution 


B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. 





EL PASO, TEXAS 


GENERAL STORAGE DISTRIBUTION 
BONDED SPACE FOR GOODS SHIPPED IN BOND 


INTERNATIONAL WAREHOUSE CO., Inc. 
200,000 Sq. Ft. Floor Space — Fireproof — Bonded — $200,000 Capital 
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can be used to make ‘them do almost anything that may be de 
sired. . 

In recent years the courts have sustained the Commission 
in about everything it has deemed necessary or desirable for jit 
to do. There is no reason to believe they would not sustain it 
if it prescribed divisions for a weak line so large that its pros- 
persous neighbor would desire it. On the other hand, the tenta- 
tive plan does not obviously show profit for those who, by impli- 
cation, are invited to consolidate and merge railroad properties. 
The Commission has full control over all the details of each 
consolidation. If any financiers worked out a consolidation that 
would give them a profit of one or two per cent on $100,000,000. 
it is doubtful whether the Commission would approve it. Its re- 
ports on the operations of financial agencies have indicated 
plainly that it considered their fees for what they have done as 
out of proportion to their value. 


POSITION WITH MORE THAN ONE ROAD 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


W. Averell Harriman, son of E. H. Harriman, has filed an 
application with the Commission, under paragraph 12 of section 
20-a, of the interstate commerce act, asking authority to hold 
the position of director on the B. & O. and Illinois Central, while 
being at the same time a director or officer of. any of the com- 
panies comprising the Union Pacific system. Mr. Harriman said 
that no public or private interest would be adversely affected 
by his holding the positions in the several companies. ' 


The paragraph of. the law under which the application was 
filed is as follows: 


After Dec. 31, 1921, it shall be unlawful for any person to hold the 
position of officer or director of more than one carrier, unless such 
holding shall have been authorized by order of the Commission, upon 
due showing, in form and manner prescribed by the Commission, that 
neither public nor private interests will be adversely affected thereby. 
After this section takes effect it shall be unlawful for any officer or 
director of any carrier to receive for his own benefit, directly or in- 
directly, any money or thing of value in respect of the negotiation, 
hypothecation, or sale of any securities issued or to be issued by such 
carrier, or to share in any of the proceeds thereof, or to participate 
in the making or paying of any dividends of an operating carrier from 
any funds properly included in. capital account. Any violation of 
these provisions shall be a misdemeanor, and on conviction in any 
United States court having jurisdiction, shall be punished by a fine 
of not less than $1,000 nor more than $10.000, or by imprisonment for 
not less than one year, nor more than three years, or by both such 
fine and imprisonment, in the discretion of the court. 


It is understood the Commission will soon take steps to 


prescribe rules and regulations in connection with the enforce- 
ment of the paragraph. 


CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 

A further reduction of 18,838 in approximately a week in 
the number of idle freight cars was shown by reports received 
by the car service division of the American Railway Association. 
The total on September 23 was 414,698 compared with 433,536 
on September 15. 

Of the total, 201,153 were in good order and could be placed 
in immediate service if transportation demands warranted, while 
213,545 were in need of repairs. 

Tabulations showed 55,849 surplus box cars in good repair 
compared with 62,372 on September 15 or a reduction of 6,523, 
while there were also a total of 1:0,376 surplus coal cars im- 
mediately available for transportation purposes, which was 8,138 
coal cars less than on the earlier date. A reduction within a 
week of 1,332 was reported in the number of surplus stock cars. 

The surplus of 201,153 cars in good order was made up of the 
following classes of equipment: Box, 52,701; ventilated box, 976; 
auto and furniture, 2,172; total box, 55,849; flat, 10,659; gondola, 
70,609; hopper, 39,767; total, all coal, 110,376; coke, 8,946; S. D. 
stock, 9,144; D. D. stock, 310; refrigerator, 859; tank, 651; mis- 
cellaneous, 4,359. 

The shortage on September 23 totaled 1,470 cars—994 box, 


18 flat, 77 gondola, 18 hopper, 22 S. D. stock, 318 refrigerator 
and 23 miscellaneous. 


JULY OPERATING STATISTICS 


The Trafic World Washington Burcau 

In July, according to freight and passenger service operating 
statistics of class I steam roads issued by the Commission, net 
ton-miles of revenue and non-revenue freight totaled 28,414,000,- 
000, as against 40,449,000,000 in July, 1920. 

The average number of freight cars on line daily was 2,441,- 
$91, as against 2,480,731 in July, 1920, and the number of cars 
stored jumped from 2,358, in July, 1920, to 258,211 cars in July, 
1921. 

Net tons of coal consumed in freight road service totaled 
5,178,070, as against 7,079,357 in July, 1920., 

In the passenger service there were 46,929,000 train-miles 
in July, as compared with 48,616,000 in July, 1920. The net tons 
of coal consumed in passenger road service amounted to 2,456.- 
567 in July, as against 2,743,912 in July, 1920. 
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In the seven months ended with July net ton-miles of reye 
nue and non-revenue freight totaled 191,961,000,000, as agains 
251,120,000,000 in the corresponding period of 1920. The average 
number of freight cars on line daily was 2,417,128 in the firgt 
seven months of 1921, as against 2,494,918 in the corresponding 
period of 1920, and the number of cars stored increased fron 
8,479 in the 1920 period to 316,373 in the 1921 period. Coal con. 
sumption on freight road service totaled 39,656,024 net tons jp 
the first seven months of 1921, as against 50,877,429 net tong ip 
the first seven months of 1920. 

In the passenger service train-miles totaled 317,880,000 in the 
first seven months of 1921, as against 319,341,000 in the firs} 
seven months of 1920. Coal consumption in passenger road 
service totaled 18,059,038 net tons in the 1921 period, as against 
19,444,200 net tons in the 1920 period. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


The Trafic World. Washington Bureag 


Loading of revenue freight increased 19,543 cars during the 
iweek which ended on September 24, compared with the previous 
weck, according to reports received by the car service division 
of the American Railway Association. The total for the week 
was 873,305 cars, which was the largest number loaded during 
any similar period since November 20, 1920, but 134,804 cars 
below the total for the corresponding week last year and 122,59§ 
less than the corresponding week in 1919. 

Except for grain and grain products, which, however, did 
exceed the corresponding weeks in 1920 and 1919, increases over 
the week before were reported in the loading of all commodities, 
the largest gain being in merchandise and miscellaneous freight, 
which included manufactured products. 


Reports showed that 171,474 cars were loaded with coal dur 
ing the week, which was an increase of 5,416 over the week 
before. This was, however, 43,959 cars below the total for the 
corresponding week last year. Live stock gained 2,534 cars 
within a week, the total being 32,933, while forest products to 
taled 48,702 cars, or 2,230 cars more than the week before. 


Loading of grain and grain products amounted to 51,848, 
which was 3,483 cars less than during the preceding week, but 
this decline is to be expected in view of the fact that this year’s 
crop has largely been moved. The total, however, exceeded the 
number loaded during the corresponding week last year by 7,079 
cars and the corresponding week in 1919 by 6,700 cars. The 
movement of ore totaled 30,323 cars, an increase of 2,118 cars 


over the week before, while coke gained 93 cars, the total being 
4,946 cars. 


Increases compared with the week before were reported in 
the loading of all commodities in all districts, but all were be 


low the corresponding week last year except the Southwestern, 
which showed a gain. 


Revenue freight loading by districts in the week ended Sep 
tember 24 and the corresponding week of 1920 was as follows: 

Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 8,549 and 6,703; 
live stock, 3,262 and 2,747; coal, 44,734 and 58,915; coke, 1,358 
and 3,801; forest products, 4,645 and 7,935; ore, 2,256 and 11; 
929; merchandise, L. C. L., 63,210 and 49,543; miscellaneous, 
84,849 and 108,032; total, 1921, 212,858; 1920, 249,605; 1919, 241, 
748. 


Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 3,443 and 2, 
744; live stock, 3,262 and 3,246; coal, 47,116 and 63,750; coke, 
2,248 and 7,489; forest products, 2,760 and 3,665; ore, 6,242 
and 15,992; merchandise, L. C. L., 46,810 and 40,745; miscel- 
laneous, 57,969 and 75,520; total, 1921, 169,850; 1920, 213,151; 
1919, 214,874. 


Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 287 and 
163; live stock, 447 and 417; coal, 20,687 and 25,313; coke, 170 
and 1,010; forest products, 1,323 and 1,831; ore, 171 and 245; 
merchandise, L. C. L., 5,647 and 5,467; miscellaneous, 4,080 and 
4,627; total, 1921, 32,822; 1920, 39,073; 1919, 39,147. ‘ 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 3,615 and 
3,299; live stock, 2,225 and 2,329; coal, 22,417 and 25,246; coke, 
321 and 1,282; forest products, 15,09 and 19,742; ore, 352 and 
2,966; merchandise, L. C. L., 39,570 and 34,266; miscellaneous, 
39,634 and 41,340; total, 1921, 123,243; 1920, 130,470; 1919, 131, 
567. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 14,839 
and 15,153; live stock, 8,583 and 8,444; coal, 10,448 and 11,776; 
coke, 552 and 1,556; forest products, 11,603 and 14,849; ore, 
19,764 and 47,600; merchandise, L. C. L., 28,678 and 28,868; 
miscellaneous, 36,094 and 39,827; total, 1921, 130,561; 1920, 168; 
073; 1919, 165,868. ies 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 16,069 
and 12,323; live stock, 12,141 and 13.327; coal, 21.381 and 24.50% 
coke, 182 and 372; forest products, 6,590 and 7.377; ore, 713 an 
3,566; merchandise, L. C. L., 32.504 and 33,035; miscellaneous, 
47,090 and 46,065; total, 1921, 136,670; 1920, 140,451; 1919, 137; 
077. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 5,046 and 
4,384; live stock, 3,013 and 2,914; coal, 4,691 and 6,047; = 
120 and 138: forest products, 6,662 and 8,126: ore, 835 and 761: 
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Let Us Handle Your Stocks of Merchandise for Distribution Throughout the 
South and Southwest. Concentrate Your Mexico Shipments at Galveston 


Complete 
Organization 


Storage 


Modern 


Forwarding : Facilities 


3 Clean and Well 
| Ventilated 
Warehouses 


Distribution 3 


Reinforced Concrete Warehouses. Eight compartments separated by 14-inch fire walls. A.D.T. Watchman Service. LOW INSURANCE RATES. 
he upper story of our warehouse, having approximately 200,000 sq. ft. floor space, is devoted entirely to the handling of merchandise distribution 
freight. It is 25 feet above normal tide, insuring you absolute safety from hazards of all kinds. 


COTTON CONCENTRATION COMPANY, Inc. 


LEE G. WILEY, Manager, GALVESTON 
Members of the American Warehouseman’s Association 












GALVESTON 


The Stone Forwarding Corporation 


220—21st Street 


Ocean Freight Brokers and Forwarding Agents 


Licensed Customs Brokers 


Shipping agents attending to all details pertinent to the movement of export 
and import shipments. 


Ocean freight engaged and freight rates quoted on any and all steamers 
sailing from this port. 


A fully equipped department is maintained for the handling of custom 
house entries and clearances. 
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An organization trained and experienced in the handling of shipments thru 
this port insuring a dependable and unsurpassed service. 


Write for a copy of our latest sailing schedule covering 
all sailings from Galveston, Texas City and Houston. 
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merchandise, L. C. L., 15,893 and 17,682; miscellaneous, 31,041 
and 27,234; total, 1921, 67,301; 1920, 67,286; 1919, 65,625. 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 51,848 and 44,- 
769; live stock, 32,933 and 33,424; coal, 171,474 and 215,433; coke, 
4,946 and 15,648; forest products, 48,702 and 63,525; ore, 30,333 
and 83,059; merchandise, L. C. L., 232,312 and 209,606; miscel- 
laneous, 300,757 and 342,645; total, 1921, 873,305;. 1920, 1,008,109; 
1919, 995,901. 


SHORT LINE ASSOCIATION MEETING 


The first of a series of regional meetings of the American 
Short Line Railroad Association was held in Chicago, October 4. 
It was attended by short line executives from Ohio, Michigan, 
Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and North and South 
Dakota and the subjects considered included almost all the prob- 
lems that now confront the smaller roads. 

President Bird M. Robinson, in opening the meeting, told 
of the work of the association in trying to obtain equitable divi- 
sions for the short line railroads. He said: 

“We must not adopt an antagonistic attitude against the 
trunk lines. Our divisional problems must be worked out in 
a spirit of co-operation on the parts of all concerned, unless we 
wish to see the calamity of governmental operation; for ‘a king- 
dom divided against itself is brought to desolation.’ It should 
not be necessary for each one of us to go to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission with our divisional troubles. As we figure 
it, just and reasonable divisions can be allowed the short lines 
at an expense to the trunk lines of only $23,000,000 a year, less 
than one-fourth of one per cent of their total revenue. But this 
small fraction means life or death to the small railroads of the 
country—roads that, in their own way, are just as important 
to the welfare of the country at large as the great systems.” 

Discussion of the labor question took up a good part of the 
morning session:and ended in a vote which recommended some 
action on the part of the association toward consolidating the 
work of the Labor Board and of the Commission. There was 
no unanimity of opinion on the subject, however, many of those 
present, evidently, being in favor of the abolition of the board. 

.F. C. Reilly, acting manager of the labor department of the 
association, told of the attempts now being made by labor 
leaders to organize the men on the smaller lines. He said that, 
while most of the decisions of the board had thus far been made 
to apply only to the longer roads, there was no reason for doubt- 
ing that the principles contained therein would eventually be 
made to apply to the short lines. 

“When a body such as the Labor Board admittedly sets up 
its opinion as superior to that of the Supreme Court,” said Mr. 
Reilly, “it is time we got busy to protect ourselves, before we 
find ourselves saddled with conditions which we cannot over- 
come,” 

In discussing the Commission’s valuation work and its re- 
cent consolidation report, Mr. Robinson announced that arrange- 
ments had been made to obtain the services of a legal firm for 
such short line roads as may wish to protest against tentative 
valuation figures or against the disposition which the Commis- 
sion might make of any short line road in the consolidation pro- 
ceedings. Those roads represented, which had already received 
valuation reports from the Commission, seemed, in general, to 
be satisfied with the figures. 


The work of the association’s newly organized purchasing 
agency was explained by J. W. Cain, manager of purchases. Mr. 
Cain said the pooling of purchases, through this agency, would 
not only result in lower prices to the purchasers but would be 
a step in the direction of efficient management, the necessity 
for which was being particularly stressed at this time. Several 
of the delegates called his attention to the fact that they had 
contracts for their present needs which would have to run out 
before they could avail themselves of the services of the new 
agency. A vote of confidence, however, was passed, urging 
all members to support the enterprise. 

Ben B. Cain, vice-president and general counsel of the asso- 
ciation, made an address in which he urged all the members to 
work for the preservation of the transportation act. 

“The conception of the transportation act of 1920 was mag- 
nificent,” he said. ‘No more constructive measure was ever 
passed in our legislative halls. But there is a widespread 
propaganda now at work against it and this constructive meas- 
ure is now in peril. We have reason to believe that at the 
psychological moment, at the present session of Congress, there 
will be presented amendments to the transportation act which, 
if passed, will destroy its effectiveness—will emasculate it. The 
first amendment presented will undoubtedly precipitate a flood 
of amendments. 

“This association which, I am proud to say, had as much 
to do with the passage of the transportation act as any other 
agency, can do much to stop this insidious attack. But our 
efforts will be much more effective if we can present a united 
front. We now represent about 500 of the 800 short lines in 
the United States. When we go before the committee of Con- 
gress in the future we want to be able to say that we represent 
them all. It is conservatively estimated that there will accrue 
io the short line railroads, through our efforts, over $40,000,000 
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during the next twelve months in increased divisions, recover. 
ies under Section 204, and in other ways.” 

The general opinion of the assembly seemed to be that the 
present freight rates for short hauls do not obstruct traffic. [py 
discussing this phase of the railroad problem several of the 
members dwelt on the unfairness of motor-truck competition 
over roads built with money contributed, in part, by the people 
they are driving out of business. President Robinson told of 
efforts to put these enterprises under the supervision of the 
Commission, but said they had failed because almost all truck 
transportation is intrastate. 

Mr. Reilly suggested that the association recommend the 
removal of the Pullman surcharge. He said it had been his 
experience that, although, this charge represented only a small 
fraction of passenger fares, it was the irritant which caused 
most objection on the part of the passenger. Its removal, he 
said, would do much to restore the railroads to the good graces 
of the traveling public. 

Those who attended the meeting were the guests of George 
R. Carr, vice-president of the Dearborn Chemical Company, at 
a luncheon at the Chicago Athletic Association. 


COAL PRODUCTION REPORT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureax 


“Continued improvement marked the production of bitum- 
inous coal in the week ended September 24, and the resulting 
increase carried the output to the highest mark attained since 
the last week in January,” said the Geological Survey in its 
current report on coal production. 

“The total output for the week (including lignite, coal 
coked at the mines, and mine fuel) is estimated at 8,506,000 net 
tons. This was an increase over the week preceding of 313,000 
net tons, or 3.8 per cent. 

“The all-rail movement to New England continued to re- 
cover in the week ended September 24. Reports to the American 
Railway Association show that 2,412 cars of anthracite and 
2,602 cars of soft coal were forwarded over the Hudson. When 
compared with the week before, increases of 225 and 364 ears, 
respectively, are shown. 

“The movement of soft coal up the lakes showed a decided 
improvement during the week ended September 25. According 
to reports from the Ore and Coal Exchange, a total of 610,837 
net tons was dumped over the piers at Lake Erie ports. When 
compared with the dumpings in the preceding week, this was 
an increase of 134,447 tons. Of the total dumped, 585,390 tons 
were cargo coal and 25,447 tons were vessel fuel. Shipments 
in the corresponding week in 1920 totaled 905,769 tons. 

“The cumulative lake movement now stands at 18,280,507 
net tons. In comparison with the corresponding periods in 
recent years, the present season is nearly three and a half mil- 
lion tons ahead of 1920, 173,806 tons ahead of 1919, but over 
three million tons behind 1918. 

“Exports of soft coal from Hampton Roads continued to 
decline in the week ended September 24. As reported by the 
three coal exchanges at that port, the total quantity dumped 
was 55,033 net tons, of which 27,860 tons were cargo coal and 
27,173 tons were for foreign bunkers. The great decline in 
foreign demand is seen in the fact that from this port, which 
ordinarily handles 75 per cent of the overseas exports, ship- 
ments were less than one-tenth of the weekly average in June.” 


UNIFORM ACCOUNTING CIRCULAR 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission has issued a printed circular of instructions 
to the railroad accounting officers directing how they shall carry 
no-par stock in their accounts. The new instructions were made 
necessary by the determination of the Commission, several 
months ago, to permit the issuance of shares having no par 
value. 

The gist of the instruction is that the stock having no par 
is to be set down in the books as representing the cash or its 
equivalent, if the payments were not in cash, received for the 
shares by the issuing company. The capital stock account Il 
which the cash or its equivalent received for no-par stock is set 
down, is also to have set down in it the amount received for each 
such no-par share if and when a general levy or assessment has 
been made against the stock. 

After the account has been set up in that way the account 
ing is to be continued so as to show the amount of each class 
of stock issued, so as to show par and no-par stock separately, 1 
all the sub-accounts. 


GREAT NORTHERN TRACK ABANDONMENT 


The Great Northern has applied to the Commission for al 
thority to abandon three and one-half miles of railroad extending 
from Portland, Traill County, North Dakota, to Portland Jun¢ 
tion. The track is used only for the purpose of turning engines 
and cars, the company said. If the application is granted, the 
company proposes to build a wye south of Portland for the pur 
pose of turning trains. 
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REFRIGERATOR CAR CIRCULARS 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


“Because of a big increase, estimated at nearly 40 per cent 
over the corresponding period last year, in the amount of per- 
ishable freight in sight to be moved during the next three months, 
the car service division of the American Railway Association 
is taking steps to expedite the movement of this freight and to 
prevent any shortage developing in refrigerator cars,” the Asso- 
ciation of Railway Executives said in a statement issued Oc- 
tober 3. 

“In this connection, the car service division has sent to the 
operating officials of the railroads of the country a circular letter 
to which the carriers are urged to do everything possible to 
encourage the prompt loading and unloading of refrigerator cars 
as well as their prompt handling in transit and that preference 
be given to the repairing of that class of equipment. The circular 
letter said: 

If the perishable traffic is to be moved with any degree of satis- 
faction and with credit to the railroads, it means there must be very 
energetic action on the part of everyone having anything to do with 
the movement to insure strict compliance with the directions issued 
by our roefr.gerator department, which include, among other items, the 
following: 

1—Do not load refrigerators with other than perishable traffic. 

2—Do not furnish refrigerators for potatoes while they can be 
safely transported in box, stock or ventilated cars. i 

3—Do not hold refrigerators for prospective loading which can be 
protected without delay by refrigerators being made empty daily on 
your lines. 

4—Use every possible means to speed up the unloading and pre- 
vent cars being used for storage purposes. 

5—Give the same prompt handling to the empty as the loaded cars 
in both terminal and road movement. 

6—Handle empties in sclid trains with continuous movement when 
there is sufficient quantity to justify such action. 

7—Give preference to repairing refrigerator cars. 

“Estimated shipments of fruits and vegetables for October 
trom the largest producing sections total 44,469 cars, compared 
with 32,895 cars in October last year, or an increase of 35.2 per 
cent. These figures, however, do not include potatoes, which, 
while now moving in box cars, must later, because of weather 
conditions, move in refrigerator cars. The letter added: 


This situation is so serious and is so important fronf the stand- 
point of the railroads as a whole, that we are prompted to suggest, 
where it has not been done, that someone in your principal transporta- 
tion office be assigned the special task of checking the refrigerator 
situation in detail day by day to prevent any undue delay to re- 
frigerator equipment. ; 

With the anticipated greatly increased traffic over any previous 
year, and with very little addition to the equipment, the task of 
moving this year’s crop is a stupendous one, but we believe it can be 
accomplished with reasonable success by the united support of the 
railroads, the shippers and their associations, with all others inter- 
ested. 

“A check of 38 of the largest terminals last week showed 
3,851 refrigerator cars awaiting unloading, of which 1,203 had 
been delayed three days or more. 

“Car lot movements of fruits and vegetables have been much 
heavier this season than last, there having been moved up to 
September 17 this season 257,601 cars, compared with 228,474 
cars during the corresponding period last season.” 

In a statement issued October 5 the car service division of 
the A. R. A. urged heavier loading of refrigerator cars. The 
division said: 


For the twelve months which ended on June 30, 1921, the railroads 
of the United States moved 848,425 cars of citrus and other fresh 
fruits and vegetables, packing house products, eggs, butter and cheese. 
ach car carried an average load of 14.4 tons, while the average maxi- 
mum load was 15.7 tons per car. The average capacity of refrigerator 
ears is 32.1 tons. 

Had the cars been loaded to the average maximum amount, 15.7 
tons, 74,300 refrigerator cars would have been made available for the 
transportation of other freight during the year, or 336 cars daily. In 
view of the increased amount of perishable fre‘ght now anticipated to 
be shipped this fall it is estimated that approximately 44,450 re- 
frigerator cars can be made available for other uses if shippers will 
load their cars to the average maximum amount. This means that if 
this heavier loading is obtained to the extent specified—an average 
of 15.7 tons per car—it will be possible for the railroads to provide 
transportation for 700.000 tons of perishable freight during the next 
three months that probably cannot otherwise be moved. 

In addition to heavier loading, the shipper can assist in the move- 
ment of this perishable freight by speeding up loading as well as by 
more prompt release of cars, while the railroads will assist by more 
prompt handling of cars. 


SHIPMENTS OF CANTALOUPES, ETC. 


“Shipments of cantaloupes this season will exceed 25,000 
cars, if the movement after the middle of September equals 
that of the same period last year,” says the Bureau of Markets 
and Crop Estimates. “The present total of over 24,000 cars is 
about 2,000 more than were shipped in any previous season.” 
The report said: 


The cantaloupe output has increased each season since 1915, with 
the exception of 1918, when the eastern cantaloupe acreage and move- 
ments were unusually light. Shipments in 1915 were only 12,637 cars, 
but the volume recovered nearly 50 per cent the following season, and 
excceded 22,000 cars in 1919 and also in 1920. The movement this year 
will be about double that of six years ago. The average of the past 


three seasons, 1919, 1920 and 1921, is about 23,000 cars, compared with 
an eight-year average of about 18,000 cars. 

This year’s large shipments are the result of increased acreage. 
The acreage, 80,000 acres and over, planted in 1920 and 1921, is more 
In general, the center of 


1918. 


than double the area 


planted in 
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heaviest production and shipment has been shifting to the far west 
and southwest with a corresponding but irregular decrease in most 
other sections. Thus in 1916 the eastern states shipped 5,331 cars and 
the western states 11,483. In 1921, to Scptember 17, shipments were 
5,174 cais from eastern states and 18,996 from the west. About half 
the carlot shipments this season were from California, which has 
doubled its acreage over that previous to 1919—chiefly in the Im- 
perial and San Joaquin valleys. 

Potatoes and grapes continued to move in heavy volume during 
the week ending Septembcr 24, while shipments of cantaloupes 
peaches and watermelons decreased. Apple prices advanced strongly 
in the east. Cabbage and sweet potatoes declined. Other lines held 
fairly steady. The movement of 18,288 cars of the leading lines of 
fruits and vegetables was about 600 cars above last week's total 
volume, but sl_ghtly less than for the same week a year ago. 

The movement of hay is below normal in practically every 
producing section of the country and less hay has been mar. 
keted to date than at the corresponding time last year, accord- 
ing to a national survey of the hay market situation just com. 
pleted by the Bureau of Markets and Crop Estimates.. This 
report said: 


_ «& number of factors, including high freight rates, financial condi- 
tions, unprofitable prices to producers, farm work, and good pasturage 
are given as the contributing causes for the light initial movement of 
hay to market. At this time high freights are thought to be the great- 
est hindrance to a normal marketing of the tame and wild hay crops 
From many of the prairie hay sections, especially, reports indicate 
that freight and marketing costs are so high that no attempt is being 
n ade to market any but the highest grades of hay. The lower grades 
which usually provide a medium priced feed for use in wintering 
stock, will not be harvested or prepared for market. 

Dealers in both producing and consuming sections consider the 
outlook for the commercial hay business during the next 30 or 6f 
days to be very unsatisfactory. High freight rates receive the greater 
part of the blame for this condition, with financial and economic con- 
ditions next in importance. As a means of stimulating business, it is 
gencrally considered that prices of hay to consumers must he lowered 
without any material change in prices to the producers. 


WHY A MERCHANT MARINE? 
Editor ‘The Traffic World: 

Your recent editorial, July 23, “Why A Merchant Marine?” 
has aroused some interest, not to say resentment, in the com- 
mercial and maritime states. Agents end organs of the Kaiser, 
the Hamburg American and the North German Lloyd, were 
suggesting for years before: the world-war that America ought 
to quit the sea and leave shipbuilding and navigation to na- 
tions that could do this work “more cheaply”! 

A large part of the Middle West and South accepted this 
adroit Teuton plea. Many Middle Western and Southern Sena- 
tors and Represcntatives voted doggedly against every effort 
of Presidents McKinley, Roosevelt and Taft to give the Ameri- 
can merchant marine such protection as had long been be- 
stowed on other American industries—not excepting railroads 
in the early days. All legislation to aid the merchant marine 
was defeated, though by a scant margin, and as a result Amer- 
ican ocean shipping was almost dead when the great war 
suddenly broke upon the world. 

Have you or your subscribers forgotten what then oc- 
curred? Great Britain and Germany were then our chief ocean 
carriers. We had left 90 per cent of our ocean commerce to 
foreign ships. German tonnage was at once bottled up or 
sunk. British ships, many of them, were instantly withdrawn 
for imperial service; so were French and Italian steamers and 
all Scandinavians which the allies controlled. Soon there were 
miles of loaded freight cars stretching out from all our At- 
lantic ports—idle and useless because the ships that were left 
were too few to keep our exports moving. And those few for- 
eign ships that were vouchsafed to us took the opportunity to 
advance their freight rates so that these rates were actually 
more than the prices which your western farmers were re 
ceiving for their grain and produce. 

It was in this grave emergency, whcn the West and South 
were on the verge of bankruptcy, because their export crops 
could not be moved to overseas markets, that the government 
was forced to create the Shipping Board and move to impro- 
vise a merchant marine out of almost nothing—at a stupend 
ous price, of course, because the West and South had been 
led to believe that America did not need a merchant marine. 

Can the West and South again be persuaded to such a 
course of folly and extravagance? Shipping Board expendi- 
tures have now reached between three and four billions of 
dollars. The American people have paid from $200 to $300 4 
ton for emergency-built ships which before the war could 
have been produced for $60 a ton. The largest subsidy bill 
ever proposed in Congress was limited to $9,000,000 a year. 
That would have developed in a prudent, orderly way shiP 
yards and shipping companies, enabling us to carry the greater 
part of our commerce in American ships. Because we did not 
do this—because we ¢id not protect the merchant marine 4§ 
manufacturing and agriculture are protected—our nation, ur 
prepared in the war crisis, has been foreed to pay the Shippis 
Board’s three to four billion dollars. At least two-thirds of 
this gigantic sum represents the inexorable penalty for D¢ 

tional unreadiness and blindness—a sum that would have 
subsidized American shipping for three hundred years! | 

So much for the commercial cost of the policy of leavilé 
our sea carriage trade to foreigners. There is also the imper 
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Ship Through the 


Port of Los Angeles 


41 Steamship Services Reaching More Than 100 World Ports 


LIST OF DIRECT PORT CONNECTIONS: 


La Union, Salvador Rotterdam 

Liverpool St. Lucia 

London Salaverry, Peru 

Malmo, Sweden Salina Cruz, Mexice 

Corinto, Nicaragua Marseilles, France San Diego 

Cuban Ports Mauritius San Blas, Mexice 

Dairen, Manchuria Melbourne, Australis San Francisco 

Ensenada. Mexico Manila. L San Jose de Guatemala 

Eten. Peru Manzanillo, Mexico San Juan De! Sur, Nicaragua 
Finnish Ports Mazatlan. Mexico Santiago, Cuba 

Galveston, Texas Moji, Japan Santos. Brazil 

Genoa. Hta'y Mollendo. Peru Savannah, Georgia 

Glasgow, Scotland Montevideo, Uruguay Seattle 

Gothenburg, Sweden Nagasaki, Japan Shanghai, China 

Guayauuil, Ecuador New Orleans Siagon. Indo-China 

Guaymas, Mexico Neuvitas, Cuba 
NWambure. Germany New York 
Havre, France Norfolk, Virginia 
Calais, France Havana. Cuba Paita, Peru 
Calcutta. India Hongkong Philadelphia 
Callao. Peru Honolulu Pisco. Peru 
Cartagena. Colombia Holl. England 
Cape Town. South Africa 
Cardenas, Cuba 

Cape San Lucas, Mexico 
Champerico. Guatemala 
Charleston, S. C 





Acajutla, Salvador 
Acapulco, Mexico 
Alexandria, Egypt 
Amapala, Honduras 
Antofagasta, Chile 
Antwerp, Belgium 
Arica, Chile 
Avonmouth, England 
Auckland, New Zea'and 
Bahia Blanca. Argentina 
Balboa. Canal Zone 
Baltimore, Md. 

Baltic Ports 

Barce'ona. Spain 
Boston, Mass. 

Bombay, India 
Buenaventura, Colombia 
Buenos Avres, Argentina 


Christiania, Norway 
Christobal, Canal Zone 
Cienfuegos, Cuba 
Colombo. Ceylon 





Singapore 
Stockholm. Sweden 
Sydney, Australia 
Tacoma 

Talara, Peru 
Topolobampo. Mexice 
Tientsin, China 
Valparaiso. Chile 
Victoria, 

Wellington, New Zealand 
West Indian Ports 
Yokaichi, Japan 
Yokohama, Japan 


Portland, Oregon 
Iquique. Chile Port Said 
Jacksonville, Florida Puerto Colombia 
Kobe, Japan Puntarenas, Costa Rica 
La libertad. Salvador Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
La Paz, Mexico Rosario, Argentina 





Write for Illustrated Book and Port Maps 


Board of Harbor Commissioners 


SUITE 33, CITY HALL, LOS ANGELES, U.S. A. 





PORT 
ARTHUR 


PORT 


THE KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN abtiue 
ROUTE RAILWAY ROUTE 


THREE FAST MANIFEST TRAINS 


Leave KANSAS CITY Daily 


MANIFEST SPECIAL TRAIN 55 
6 o’clock P. M. 9 o’clock P. M. 


TRAIN 51 
10:30 o’clock P. M. 











ARRIVE TRAIN 55 TRAIN 51 MANIFEST SPECIAL 
Pittsburg, Kans.......| 4:55 4AM Next Day| 6:5) AM Next Day|................. ? : 
Joplin, Mo.............| 7:05 AM Next Day| 9:4) AM Next Day Manifest Special runs through 
Neosho, Mo............| 8:15 AM Next Day} 11:22 AM Next Day to Shreveport and contains 
Fort Smith, Ark.......| 7:38 FM Next Day| 2:4)AM2nd Day |.................... loads for Texarkana and 
seat, ee aM znd Day | 10:30 AM ~~ Day 4:0) AM 2nd Day south only. 
reveport, La.........| 10:50 2n —_ 4:10 PM 2nd Day 7:00 AM 2nd Da 5 
Lake Charles, La.......| ........ 8:00 AM 3rd Day oe woul = SS_ runs through ' to 
ag a [| i reer i ae eee eer ere a 
ort Arthur, Tex. oe eee .| 10:15 AM 3rd Day ee ee : o Por 
Dallas, Tex.............| 4:25AM 3rd Day | 4:25AM 3rd Day | 4:25 AM 3rd Day Re ee 
rt. Worth, i .| 7:00 AM 3rd Day 7:00 AM 3rd Day 7:00 AM 3rd Day DeQuincy for Lake Charles. 
Waco, Tex.. ..| 6:00 AM 3rd Day 6:00 AM 3rd Day 6:00 AM 3rd Day - 
El Paso, Tex.. .| 8:0) AM 5th Day 8:00 AM 5th Day 8:00 AM 5th Day Manifest Special and Trains 55 
Houston, Tex. .| 6:45 AM 3rd Day | 10:30 AM 3rd Day 6:45 AM 3rd Day and 51 reach Texarkana in 
Galveston, Tex.........| 5:00 AM 4th Day 5:00 AM 4th Day 5:00 AM 4th Day time to make connection 
New Crleans, La.......| 10:09 PM 3rd Day 7:00 AM 4th Day | 10:00 PM 3rd Day with Cotton Belt and Texas 
Oklahcma seni Okla. | 10:(0 PM 2nd Day | 10:00 PM 2nd Day MPP fen ee Se & Pacific for all points west. 
Tulsa, Okla. . .| 8:00 PM 2nd Day 8:00 PM 2nd Day 





Direct Ccnnections at Kansas City with all lines reaching Kansas City. 
We orferate 32 switch engines in Kansas City insuring prompt forwarding ot all traffic same day received. 
CUT THIS OLUT for ready reference in routing your traffic. 


H. A. WEAVER, G. F. A. J. F. HOLDEN, Vice President 
Kansas City, Mo. Kansas City, Mo. 
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tive consideration of national defense. A nation which has 
no merchant marine can have no shipyards, no ship mechanics, 
no seagoing officers and men. Herr Ballin, head of the Ham- 
burg American, friend of the Kaiser, knew what he was saying 
and why he was saying it, when in newspaper articles pub- 
lished in conspicuous type, up and down America, in the years 
before the war, he urged America to quit the sea and leave 
the carrying trade to “those who could do it more cheaply”! 
Herr Ballin and his compatriots were so successful in 
hoodwinking particularly the farmers of the West and South 
that when the “day” for which the Germans were looking 
came, the American nation found that the few shipyards which 
it possessed—maintained by an occasional naval contract and 
the protected coastwise trade—were at once so overwhelmed 
with work that new yards had to be created at a cost of money 
and precious time that was absolutely staggering. As to sea- 
going olncers and men, they too had to be improvised with such 
haste it was a mercy of God that in the first months after we 
ourselves entered the war, that our battleships and cruisers did 
not have to meet the veteran German navy. 

All these facts are familiar to the Americans of the seaboard 
states. They are familiar to thousands of the lads of the West 
and South, who went into the naval service densely ignorant 
of sea life, or as soldiers crossed through the danger zone in 
slow cattle craft and freight boats because no proper transports 
were available. Let The Traffic World ask the American Legion 
whether America needs a merchant marine! ‘There will not be 
the shadow of a doubt about the answer! 

Winthrop L. Marvin, Vice-President and General Manager, 
American Steamship Owners Association. 
New York, Sept. 30, 1921. 


BOX SHOOKS FROM BELHAVEN, N. C. 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Sporadic water competition, which promises to become 
regular was set up as a reason, by the Norfolk Southern at a 
hearing on one of its applications, October 3, in Washington, 
why it should have fourth section permission to make rates on 
box shooks from Belhaven, N. C., to Bayonne and Constable 
Hook, N. J., where the Standard Oil Company has plants where 
box shooks are needed. At the hearing, before Special Examiner 
Pitt, J. F. Dalton, speaking for the Norfolk Southern, said that 


box shooks are being moved from that part of North Carolina , 


by water to the destinations mentioned, at less than the rail 
rate. He was corroborated in that assertion by C. E. Sheffe, a 
representative of the traffic department of the Standard of New 
Jersey. Mr. Buys, representing the manufacturer, told about 
the capacity and the production of the mill from which the 
Standard would buy if it could have the shooks hauled by rail 
at a rate as low, all things considered, as is made by the ships 
that put into the North Carolina ports and compete for the 
traffic. : 

There is a great margin between the capacity and the produc- 
tion of the plant. It was brought out incidentally, that that dif- 
ference exists because boats from the Pacific coast bring box 
shooks to the New Jersey markets for less than the North 
Carolina manufacturer feels he can afford to sell them. No 
relief, however, was asked on account of the water competition 
from the Pacific coast. The application was for relief on ac- 
count of the competition set up by the tramp boats in the coast- 
wise trade. 


LUMBER PENALTY CHARGE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The antagonistic factions in the lumber industry, typified 
by the American Wholesale Lumber Association and the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, have locked horns 
over the tariffs of the Toledo, St. Louis & Western, Kansas, 
Oklahoma & Gulf, Chicago & Eastern Illinois and Chicago & 
Alton, which propose the cancellation of the $10 a day penalty 
demurrage charge on lumber. The wholesalers protest against 
suspension of the cancellation tariffs while the other association 
suggests that, inasmuch as the $10 a day penalty is in issue in 
a formal docket awaiting the decision of the Commission, it 
would be wise to suspend the schedules proposing the elimina- 
tion of the penalty. The schedules are dated to become effective 
October 15 and the five following days, the Kansas, Oklahoma & 
Gulf tariff having the earliest effective date. 

In their protest against suspension, Davies & Jones, for 
the wholesalers, have reviewed the arguments made in the various 
prior proceedings in which penalty demurrage has been the 
subject under discussion. In the same way Brown & Hoyle have 
reviewed the case from the point of view of the lumbermen who 
maintain yards and, by implication, do not engage in the transit 
lumber business. 

According to the attorneys for the wholesalers, the group 
that is asking for the suspension of the cancellation supplements 
“is composed of 785 large mills manufacturing ten million or 
more feet annually, which group although representing only about 
3.48 per cent of the total number of mills in the United States 
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produce 59.49 per cent of total production of lumber. The 
second group consists of 21,761 small mills producing less than 
ten million feet and which although they represent 96.52 per cent 
of the total number of mills, produce only 40.57 per cent of 
the total investment. These mills, together with the many 
wholesalers who distribute their product, are directly and con. 
stantly in competition with the large mills. 

“The large lumber mills, with heavy capital investments 
possess huge tracts of timber, operate permanent, costly mills 
and their capital enables them to carry large stocks of mixed 
lumber and if they so desire to maintain large sales organiza. 
tions and even chains of their own retail yards. Such mills 
for the most part, distribute their lumber direct to the re. 
tailer. The small mills, on the other hand, having very small 
capital, operate small portable mills on the scattered tracts of 
timber which the large mill cannot reach with its costly organ. 
ization and on the cut-over lands which have been deserted by 
the large mills. The operations of the small mills are of great 
public importance in that they conserve the many small isolated 
timber tracts and develop local communities by aiding in clear. 
ing the land and furnishing employment to farmers. Their 
capital and credit is so small that they cannot carry lumber 
in stock for protracted periods or sell on credit or maintain 
a sales organization or assume the risks of distribution. They 
must ship their lumber the instant it is available and realize 
their return quickly. They, therefore, rely upon the wholesaler 
with his expert knowledge of market conditions for the dis- 
tribution of their lumber, putting their cars as soon as avail- 
able in transit for subsequent reconsignment. The wholesaler 
advances 80 per cent or more of the value of the shipment, 
sometimes even advancing money to cover payroll or the pur- 
chase of additional timber. By use of the so-called transit car 
the small mill thus immediately turns his production into money, 
frees his capital for use in operation and increases his ability 
to compete in the lumber market. The small mill operators, 
by reason of their great number, scattered location and large 
production, are a great competitive force tending to hold prices 
to the public at reasonable levels.” 


MERCHANT MARINE CONFERENCE 


Delegations from chambers of commerce and business organi- 
zations in 20 middle western and Pacific coast states participated 
in a conference on the future of the American merchant marine, 
held in ‘Cincinnati, October 7, under the auspices of the Chamber 
of Commerce of that city. 

Addresses were made by Edward C. Plummer, member of 
the Shipping Board, and E. S. Gregg, chief of the transporta- 
tion division of the Department of Commerce. Mr. Plummer 
spoke on the Jones law and the American merchant marine, and 
Mr. Gregg discussed methods adopted by the Department of 
Commerce to develop American overseas shipping. 

The Cincinnati meeting was the outgrowth of a tour made 
within the last few weeks by Matthew Hale, of Washington, 
and Captain William H. Stayton, of Baltimore, members of the 
executive committee of the National Merchant Marine Associa- 
tion, in the interest of a permanent and efficient merchant ma- 
rine under American ownership. 

The purposes of the tour were indorsed by President Hard- 
ing in a letter to the National Merchant Marine Association, 
which was read at the Cincinnati meeting. Writing to the secre 
tary of the national organization, President Harding said: 


I have been interested in what you have told me about the plan 
of your association to have the case for an American merchant marine 
presented throughout the country by thoroughly qualified speakers. 

I have for many years been firmly convinced that the development 
of our merchant marine is of prime importance to the country. and 
also that there can be no hope of such a development unless a national 
attitude of mind shall be developed and sustained in sympathy and 
understanding with the effort. y 

In the last few years there has been important progress in this 
direction, but there remains to be done a vast deal of work along 
these lines. I earnestly hope your plan of encouraging the right kind 
of public sentiment on this subject may produce the useful results 
which you anticipate. 


The establishment of new foreign trade routes and preferen- 
tial rates for cargoes carried in American ships were among 
the questions considered at the Cincinnati gathering. 

Thomas J. Davis, chairman of the Forum Committee of the 
Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, presided at the meeting. Let 
ters and telegrams received by the Cincinnati Chamber from bus!- 
ness organizations in various cities indicate unqualified support 
of the movement throughout the middle west. Indorsements of 
the merchant marine act have been received from scores of ship- 
ping organizations and chambers of commerce, it was stated. 


JURISDICTION OVER STATE RATES 


Senator Nicholson of Colorado has introduced a bill (S. 2510) 
identical with that (H. R. 8131) introduced by Representative 
Hoch of Kansas, providing for limitation of the power of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission over intrastate rates to the 
removal of discrimination against persons and localities (seé 
Traffic World, August 20). 
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PORT OF NEW BEDFORD 


The Southern Gateway to Industrial New England 







An Opportunity for Shipping Interests! 


A large, sheltered harbor. 

Modern steel and concrete pier ac- Recognized as the chief cotton concentration point and storage 
commodations for large vessels. center in New England, this port handles annually fully 750,000 

Up-to-date freight handling facilities. bales. Mills consuming 1,250,000 bales each year are situated 

Served by N. Y., N. H. & H. Railroad within easy motor-trucking distance. 










with tracks direct from pier. 
Modern warehouse space on pier and Most of this cotton now comes by rail but can be transported 
in port, totalling 1,250,000 sq. ft. from the South by water much more advantageously and cheaply 
were there direct water connection with Southern ports. 









Direct steamer service to Lisbon, Por- 
tugal, via Azores Islands. Overwhelming volume of outgoing traffic from New England’s 
thousands of industrial plants to draw from for return cargo. 










Much Quicker Service and Lower Handling Charges Than in More Congested Ports 






Write to any of the following firms: 








Full co-operation will be given , , . 

in developing traffic through David Duff & Son New Bedford Boiler and Machine Co. 
the port. Market and business Greene & Wood New Bedford Storage Warehouse Co. 
data, credit information, etc., Gunning Boiler and Machine Co. Slocum & Kilburn 





furnished on request. 





New Bedford Board of Commenen, New Bedford, Mass. 









RAILROAD CONNECTIONS 


Freight shipped over PORT OF TACOMA PIER ONE 


may be routed via any of four great transcontinental 
railway systems and their connections, the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee c& St. Paul, Northern Pacific, Great Northern, 
and Union Pacific. Cars from these roads are switched 
alongside our sheds or to ships loading at our docks 
without extra charge to the shipper, thereby insuring 
fast and economical service. ~ 


PORT OF TACOMA 


National Bank of Tacoma Bldg. 
Tacoma, Washington 
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' Questions and Answers 


In this department will be answered questions of both legal and 
practical nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist 
on interstate commerce law, whois a member of our legal department, 
will give his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law 

| of interstate transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience 
| and wide knowledge will answer questions relating to practical traffic 
roblems. We do not desire to take the place of the traffic man but to 
elp him in his work. Persons desiring immediate answer by mail or 
wire or a more elaborate treatment of any question—by the citation of 
authorities in a legal opinion, for instance—may obtain this kind of 
| private service by the payment of a reasonable fee. The right is re- 
| served to refuse to answer in this department any question, legal or 
traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. 

Address Questions and Answers Department, ys 

Traffic Corporation, Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. ‘ 


a a 
Notice of Claim—Waiver of, by Carrier 


Pennsylvania.—Question: A shipment of iron ore from one 
of the lake ports to a certain destination in Pennsylvania was 
delivered by transportation company at another destination to a 
different party. This conversion was not discovered until after 
six months had elapsed, and it was about eight months before 
claim was filed. Transportation company has declined payment 
of claim, citing the U. S. Supreme Court decision in the case of 
Georgia, Florida & Alabama Railway Company vs. Blish Milling 
Company, No. 292, October term, 1915. I also find that in The 
Traffic World of October.30, 1920, page 821, you have cited simi- 
lar instances. 

I should like to inquire if our only hope of obtaining payment 
for the ore is through suit against the railroad within the two- 
year limit or to accept settlement which is offered us by the 
company receiving the goods, which is very much less than our 
invoice price. This is an interstate shipment. 

Answer: In Georgia, Florida & Alabama Ry. Co. vs. Blish 
Milling Co., 241 U. S. 190, it was held that the carriers cannot 
waive the defense of a failure on the part of a shipper to file a 
claim or notice thereof within the prescribed time, even though 
the goods are converted by them. There are decisions of the 
state courts which hold to the contrary, however. 

Therefore, if you did not give the carrier notice of claim 
within six months after a reasonable time for delivery had 
elapsed, your only right of action is against the party receiving 
the goods, for their reasonable value, unless the carrier has 
through some action on its part waived the filing of a claim or 
notice thereof and the decisions of*the state in which suit is 
brought are to the effect that such a defense may be waived. 


Undercharge—Time Within Which Suit for Collection May Be 
Filed 


New York.—Question: Please refer to your answer to “Min- 
nesota” in The Traffic World, issue of September 17, relative to 
length of time in which a carrier may file claim for undercharge. 

We are in receipt of an undercharge bill covering a shipment 
made September 25, 1917. This bill was received on September 
21, 1921, and we would appreciate your advising whether or not 
carrier can lawfully collect this charge or whether or not same 
has been outlawed. 


Answer: Inasmuch as the cause of action accrued prior to 
March 1, 1921, the carrier may file its suit for the undercharge 
within the period of limitation prescribed by the statutes of your 
state, which period, according to Hubbell’s Legal Directory, is 
six years. 


Overcharges—Time Within Which to File Claim 


Pennsylvania.—Question: What is the time limit or how far 
back can we go in re-entering fabrication-in-transit claims which 
have been paid on the wrong basis? 


Answer: In the event that it is necessary for you to appeal 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission, such claims must be 
filed within two years after the cause of action accrued, under 
section 16 of the interstate commerce act. 

In the event suit is filed in a court of law, inasmuch as the 
action against the carrier is for money had and received, the 
period of limitation for the bringing of such an action is governed 
by the statute of the state wherein the suit is brought. In your 
state the plaintiff has, according to Hubbell’s Legal Directory, 
six years from the date the cause of action accrued within which 
to bring suit. 





Damages—Freight Charges 

lowa.—Question: I note on page 557 of the September 17 
issue of The Traffic World that shippers may recover prepaid 
freight charges, when consignment fails to arrive at destination. 

Recently we made a less-carload shipment, that was never 
delivered to consignee. We filed our claim for invoice value, 
plus the prepaid freight charges, as our invoice read ‘Freight 
prepaid” (no f.,o. b. destination notation thereon). Claim agent 
has refused to include the prepaid freight charges in making set- 
tlement and has asked us to amend our claim to invoice value, 
which he claims is our actual loss and which amount we would 
have received in settlement had the shipment been delivered to 
consignee. Please advise if above decision holds good in such 
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a case and quote full authority by which we may force payment 
of claim as filed. 

Answer: The case referred to is one covering the liability 
of steamship operators to return prepaid freight charges which 
had been paid in advance under a contract for the transportation 
of freight, which contract was not executed, for the reason that 
the steamship operators had falsely solicited from the plaintiff 
freight for a voyage which the steamship company did not enter 
upon, and does not cover the return of prepaid freight charges 
for goods lost in transit through the negligence of a common 
carrier. 

The true measure of damages to be applied under the deci- 
sion in the McCaull-Dinsmore case is the value at destination 
at the time the goods should have arrived, less transportation 
charges. This for the reason that, while the shipper is not 
bound to pay freight where the carrier fails to perform his obji- 
gation to deliver in good condition, yet the shipper should not 
have the advantage of the increased value of the goods due tg 
their transportation, and is entitled only to the net value at 
destination. ti 

If there is no establised market value at destination, the faiy! 
and reasonable value of the goods at destination is the basis of 
recovery. One way of determining this value is to use the origin} 
or invoice value (assuming that the invoice value represents the) 
origin value), plus the freight charges to destination. ; 


Notice to Consignee of Refused or Unclaimed Goods 


Indiana.—Question: Under date of May 24, 1921, we filed 4 
claim with the American Railway Express Company for the losg 
in transit of a shipment consigned to a party in Oklahoma, ag 
we had received information from their local agent that soon 
after the shipment had arrived at destination the destination 
express office was entered and our shipment stolen. 

Claim agent of the American Railway Express has declined 
the claim we have filed for the loss of this shipment, advising) 
that their investigation brought out the fact that the shipment} 
arrived at destination on April 11, 1921, at 2:45 p. m. and con: 
signee was immediately notified by telephone, but refused the! 
shipment, claiming same had not been ordered. He also advises 
that their agent sent a postal notice to the consignee on the 
same date, but neglected to send one to us, the shippers, for 
the reason, the consignee explained to him, that he would imme 
diately write us on the subject. 

Authority for the declination of this claim is based on the 
alleged fact that after the consignee had been officially notified 
the express company’s services as a transportation company had 
been fully rendered and their responsibility was then as a ware 
houseman only, and action in this capacity for which they made 
no charge, they were not responsible for conditions over which 
they had no control. 

While we understand that they are not responsible as car- 
riers after a shipment is on hand more than 48 hours after the 
first a. m. after notice of arrival is directed to the consignee, we 
feel that, in view of the fact they should have notified us of the 
consignee’s refusal and afforded our shipment sufficient protec- 
tion to remove the possibility of it being stolen, we have a claim 
against them for the full value of this consignment. 

Answer: It is generally held that, in addition to warehous- 
ing the goods, the carrier is chargeable with the duty of notify- 
ing the consignor of the consignee’s failure or refusal to accept 
the goods, although, according to some cases, such notice is 
necessary only where it would be a failure to exercise due care 
in the protection of the goods not to give it. A case whereil 
the carrier’s duty and liability under such circumstances is 
clearly defined is Adler vs. Weir, 96 N. Y. S. 736. In that case it 
was held that where a carrier transported the goods to the con: 
signee and tendered delivery to him, which the consignee refused 
to accept, its duty as carrier was performed, and, although it 
failed to notify the consignor of the consignee’s refusal to accept 
the goods, it was not liable for the subsequent loss of the goods 
by theft from it, in the absence of proof of negligence as a bailee. 
In this case it was said: “Assuming, but without deciding, that 
it was the duty of the carrier herein to notify the consignor 
of the refusal of the consignee to accept, it must be determined 
that its failure so to do was not proximate to the loss of the 
goods, and where the refusal to deliver is explained by the fact 
appearing that the goods have been lost, either destroyed by fire 
or stolen by thieves, and the bailee is therefore unable to de- 
liver them, there is no prima facie evidence of his want of care, 
and the court will not assume, in the absence of proof on that 
point, that such fire or theft was the result of his negligence. 
—Claflin vs. Meyer, 75 N. Y. 260, 262, 31 Am. Rep. 467. : 

So in the instant case if you can prove that, if the carrie! 
had notified you of the consignee’s refusal within a reasonable 
time, you could have taken such action as would have prevented 
the loss, you can probably recover damages from the carrier for 
its negligence. 

Damages—Measure of 


Missouri.—Question: We shipped an electric motor weighilé 
4.760 pounds to one of our sawmills. On arrival this motor was 
found to be in damaged condition and the mill company made 
sufficient repairs to enable them to put the motor in service a 
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WINDWARD ISLANDS SERVICE 
Regular Service, United States Shipping Board A-1 Steamers 


Mobile to Jamaica, Haiti, Santo Domingo, Porto Rico, Guadeloupe, Martinique, Barbados, 
Trinidad, Curacao; also North Coast South America, including Colombia; also Mexican ports. 


EUROPEAN SERVICE 
United States Shipping Board A-1 Steamers 


Mobile, Pensacola and Gulfport to Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, Ghent, Havre, 
Bordeaux and other French Atlantic ports. 


PACIFIC COAST WEST AFRICA 


Agents for Atlantic, Gulf & Pacific Steamship Agents for Bull West African Service— 
Corporation—A-1 Steamers A-1 Steamers 





















Mobile to Los Angeles Harbor, San Francisco, 


Mobile / West African ports, via Azores, Canary 
Portland and Seattle. 


and Madeira Islands. 











ST. LOUIS OFFICE: 1217 Pierce Building 
IRVING H. HELLER, Manager 


BIRMINGHAM OFFICE: 424-425 Chamber of Commerce Building 
GEO. C. McLAUGHLIN, Manager 
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we submitted the matter to the factory. The factory advised us 
that if the motor was shipped back to them it would cost about 
$600 to put it in same condition as when it was shipped. It 
was necessary for our mill to use this motor at once, So we could 
not ship it back to factory. It was, therefore, patched up and 
put in running order. While it is true the motor is in running 
condition and the expense of putting it in that condition was 
comparatively small, yet at the same time the value of the motor 
has been very much depreciated and we would like to inquire 
if there is any possible chance of securing an amount from the 
carriers in excess of amount actually spent in putting it in op- 
eration? If we should attempt to sell this motor we would have 
to stand a much larger depreciation in this motor than if this 
damage had not occurred. In other words, while we succeeded 
in patching up this motor, it is far from being as good as new, 
and it seems to us we are entitled to some additional allowance 
over and above the amount actually incurred in patching it 
up, for the reason that undoubtedly we would have to stand a 
much larger depreciation when we came to sell this motor sec- 
ond hand than we would have had to stand were it not damaged. 
Kindly give us your opinion. 

Answer: While there are only a few cases which cover this 
point, it seems to be fair and reasonable that in the event the 
goods are enhanced in value to a figure in excess of their value 
in their damaged condition through the efforts of the shipper, the 
carrier should compensate the shipper for the expense of the 
repairs thereto. The proper measure of damages is then the 
difference between the value of the goods in the condition they 
should have arrived at destination and their value after the re- 
pairs were made, plus the expense incurred in making the 
repairs. 

Damages—Transportation Charges on Duplicate Shipment 


Michigan.—Question: Under the contract in the new bill of 
lading, do you consider that the carriers are required to pay 
express charges on shipments damaged in transit by freight and 
duplicated by express? 

Especially at this time of the year, we have many shipments 
on which prompt delivery is very important, and in cases where 
there is damage to one of these, we are wondering if the ship- 
ment could be duplicated by express in cases where it is neces- 
sary, and express charges charged to the railroad companies on 
the claim. 

Answer: We know of no decisions of the courts which in- 
clude in the amount of the damages awarded for injury to a 
shipment the amount of the transportation charges, either freight 
or express, on a duplicate shipment. 

The Commission has, in two cases, namely, Larkin Co. vs. 
E. & W. Transportation Co., 34 I.-C. C. 106, and I. and S. Docket 
914, Lost and Damaged Freight Replacements, 43 I. C. C. 257, 
had before it the question of the carrier transporting free of 
charge, goods shipped to replace lost or damaged articles. In 
the last referred to case the Commission, on page 258, in re- 
ferring to a rule which the carriers sought to cancel, which 
rule provided for waiving the freight charges where portions of 
shipments had been lost or damaged and -duplicates thereof 
shipped to replace such lost or damaged articles, says that this 
rule is but a method of discharging in part a damage claim with 
free transportation and refers to the case of L. & N. Ry. vs. 
Mottley, 219 U. S. 467, in which case the Supreme Court of the 
United States said that the passenger has no right to buy tickets 
with services, advertising, releases, or property, nor can the 
railroad company buy services, advertising, releases, or property 
with transportation. The Commission later an, however makes 
the following statement: 


It was contended in the Larkin case, supra, and appears from this 
record that rules relating to the replacement of lost articles or dam- 
aged portions of shipments to be of value must be the same by all 
carriers. We can not, with only the parties now before us, determine 
and prescribe such reasonable rules and regulations for general appli- 
cation. This is, however, a subject which should have the prompt and 
careful consideration of all carriers. There appears no reason why 
there may not be uniformity in this respect. Such rules should not 
limit the right of shippers to receive or recover the damages to which 
they would reasonably be entitled under the law; and it should be 
understood that nothing here said is intended in any way to limit 
such right. Neither is any language contained in our reports in the 
Larkin case to be construed as precluding the carrier from allowing 
as an integral part of a claim for the property damaged the trans- 
portation charges paid on the duplicate shipment. 


It appears that a carrier may lawfully include transportation 
charges, at least freight charges, as an integral part of a claim 
for damage to property, but, as stated above, we are not aware 
of any decision which holds that it must be done. 


Misrouting—Liability of Carrier for, When Shipper’s Instructions 
Are Not Complete 

Ohio.—Question: During the month of June we made sev- 
eral L. C. L. shipments to stations on the U. & D. Railroad. The 
bills of lading designated routing via New York Central, U. & 
D. Combination of locals to and from Kingston, N. Y., was 
assessed in each instance. 

There are no published through rates to stations on the 
U. & D. In view of this fact we would like to have you advise 
if the arrier is within the law in-assessing combination of locals 
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to and from Kingston, N. Y., taking into consideration the locals 
to and from Oneonto, N. Y., being lower. Do you consider route 
as shown on the bill of lading a specific one? 

Answer: It appears from the Official Equipment Registe; 
that there is a direct connection between the New York Centra) 
R. R. and the U. & D. R. R. at Kingston, N. Y. If this is try 
or if the rate to Kingston, N. Y., is applicable via the New Yor 
Central R. R. in connection with the U. & D. R. R., that is, i 
the New York Central and the U. & D. railroads form a through 
route from origin to destination, the New York Central R, R 
is not liable for misrouting the shipments in not selecting , 
cheaper route in which those carriers participate, but with , 
third carrier intervening. See Stebbins vs. D. L. & W. R. R, 
42 I. C. C. 150; McCaull-Dinsmore Co. vs. C. B. & Q., 48 1. ¢6.¢ 
508 

In the event of there being no direct connection between the 
New York Central R R. and the U. & D. R. R., it was the duty 
of the initial carrier under the routing instructions given by 
the shipper, to route the shipments via the cheapest available 
route, for it is settled that where a shipper’s routing instruction; 
are incomplete, but are consistent with the cheapest available 
and reasonable route, the carrier must forward the shipment vi, 
that route or answer in damages for misroute. See Bruner é 
Co. vs. Sou. Ry., 40 I. C. C. 549; Green Bay Specialty Co. vs. 
N. Y. & L. B. R. R., 50 I. C. C. 237; Central Pennsylvania Lumber 
Co. vs. B. & S: R. R., 52-1. C.'C. 329. 

Damages—Deduction for Shrinkage 

Michigan.—Question: We have a claim against a certain 
carrier for shortage in a car of wheat. Carrier evinces willing. 
ness to pay this claim, but insists that we first make deduction 
of 4% of 1 per cent for natural shrinkage. 

They state that this allowance is covered by the bill of lading 
condition, section one, paragraph two, and that it had been de. 
cided that % of 1 per cent would be a fair allowance. They 
further state that this is not only in effect now, but was at the 
time the government operated the railroads. 

While it is true this was in effect during the time of gov- 
ernment control, it was not prior to this, and we believe that 
same expired when the carriers regained control. 

Answer: I. A. B. Crouch Grain Co. vs. Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Ry., 41 I. C. C. 717, the rule in certain tariffs providing 
for deductions in the adjustment of claims for loss of grain in 
transit of % of 1 per cent on wheat, flaxseed, rye, oats, barley 
and 0/4 of 1 per cent on corn as representing natural shrinkage 
was not found to be illegal or unreasonable. In its conclusion 
the Commission said: “While the carrier’s liability for losses 
must be determined, not by the Commission, but by the courts, 
yet to insure uniformity and to avoid unjust discrimination, rules 
or practices of the kind here under discussion should be shown 
in the tariffs lawfully filed by carriers engaged in interstate 
transportation.” See our answer to “Californiai”’ on page 422 of 
the August 27, 1921, Traffic World. 


Misquotation of Rate 


Pennsylvania.—Question: “A” is requested to make a deliv- 
ered price on a car of goods by “B,” but does not have a tariff 
on file showing rates on the commodity in question to “B's” 
shipping point. In order to quote on the business, “A” requests 
the rate from the local office of the originating carrier, wh0 
quotes a through commodity rate and confirms same in writing, 
naming tariff authority. ‘A’ quotes “B” a delivered price on 
the basis of this rate and receives order. When freight bill is 
received covering shipment the rate used is 9% cents per cwl 
over the rate quoted “A” by the originating carrier and is shown 
to be made on a combination basis. “A” in turn takes ‘up with 
the originating carrier regarding the difference in, freight, wh0 
advise “A” that their rate clerk made an error in quoting rate 
as named in their quotation and that the correct rate is as billed 
in the freight bill. f 

We would appreciate your views as to whether or not “A 
is entitled to claim against the originating carrier for the dif 
ference in freight, as it would appear to be negligence on their 
part in quoting an erroneous rate, and we feel the loss sustained 
through such negligence should be borne by them. 

Answer: The Interstate Commerce Commission; has held it 
a number of cases that a shipper is charged with notice of the 
lawful tariff rate and that a misquotation of a rate is not ground 
on which to base a complaint for reparation. See Obear-Nestél 
Glass Co. vs. Pacific Ry. Co., 41 I. C. C. 446, and Utah Wholesale 
Grocery Co. vs. N. & W. Ry. Co., 39 I. C. C. 345. ol 

Under section 6 of the interstate commerce act a carrie! 
who shall. misstate in writing the applicable rate after writtel 
request upon the agent of the carrier is liable to a penalty of 
$250, which penalty may be recovered in a civil action brought 
by the United States, but this penalty accrues to the United 
States and not to the shipper. See the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the Henderson Elevator Case, 2 
U. S. 441. 


Demurrage—Refusal of Delivery Because of Carrier’s Failure t 
Sign Order Bill of Lading 


Minnesota.—Question: Kindly let me know what ruling, if 
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SHIPPERS WHO FEEL THEIR RATES 
ARE PROHIBITIVE 


Should first approach the carrier with a carefully considered and comprehen- 
sively prepared, concrete proposition, showing how or why— 


The present rate works to his disadvantage ; 

His rate is unreasonable or unjustly discriminatory; 

The competition he has to meet; 

How, perhaps, readjustment would inure to the carrier’s advantage, as 
well as the shipper’s. 











































POOP 





Note 1. 


Where any or all of these features are involved, if the shipper sets forth the 
facts in a convincing manner he is usually far more successful, saves more time 
and money, than he who merely insists his rates are too high and demands read- 
justment, and, failing in that, proceeds before the Commission, or through his 
Congressmen, in an effort to secure relief. Dealing in generalities is a slow 
method of achieving results. Definite proposals, with substantiating evidence, 
compel consideration. 


Proceedings before the Commission at best are slow and expensive, and many 
are inclined to put up with unfair rates and shipping conditions, rather than 
tie themselves up in formal proceedings. Furthermore, this plan does not make 
for better co-operation between carriers and shippers, so necessary to commer- 
cial welfare. What will you do? The carriers haven’t sufficient forces to work 
up everybody’s rate troubles in order that they may apply a remedy. You couldn’t 
afford to pay rates sufficiently high to enable carriers to carry such large forces, 
but there is a solution. 


Note 2. The Solution: 


The Traffic Service Corporation rate and traffic specialists will, on short no- 
tice, make a thorough analysis of your rate adjustments and recommend changes 
necessary if merited, setting forth all pertinent data and facts which will enable 
you to go to the carrier and show it what you are getting and what you are 
entitled to—quickly. If rate matters were thus handled, the Commission’s docket 
would be less congested, more people would be enjoying their inherent rights, 
business would constantly improve. Try it. Let us diagnose your case. If our 
analysis and exhibits are not convincing to the carriers, they can then be used 
in a formal proceeding before the Commission. Chances are, however, the car- 
rier will meet you half way. 


TRAFFIC SERVICE CORPORATION 


Special Service Department 


*““At Your Service” 
505 Colorado Bldg. Washington, D. C. 
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any, has been given on the following problem regarding de- 
murrage: 

Country elevator loads car of grain for Minneapolis and car 
moves and shipper sends order bill of lading NOT signed by rail- 
road agent at point of origin and joint agent at Minneapolis will 
not accept the unsigned order bill of lading as valid, necessitat- 
ing our taking the bill to commercial office for them to wire 
agent at point of origin for authority to sign the bill. Mean- 
while demurrage has accrued and we are inclined to believe that 
it is the carrier’s duty to give a receipt. 

Answer: If, as we assume, the bill of lading in question 
was accompanied by a draft, which draft was paid by the party 
to be notified, in order to obtain possession of the bill of lading, 
the fact that this bill of lading was not signed by the agent 
of the carrier at point of origin, was not, in our opinion, a 
sufficient reason for withholding delivery of the car from the 
party presenting same to the destination carrier, for the reason 
that the carrier assumed no liability in making delivery of the 
car. See the Commission’s opinion in Dock 4913, Unreported 
Opinion No. A-68, Thos. C. Linger et al. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. 
Ry. Co 





SUGAR RATE CONFERENCE 


Announcement is made of a joint conference called at Chi- 
cago, October 12, 10:30 a. m. (Chicago time), of all lines inter- 
ested in the rates on sugar from producing points in the East, 
South, West and Central West to points in Western Trunk Line 
territory and Illinois and Ohio River in connection with pro- 
posed changes from southern producing territory submitted by 
the southern lines in August—Southern Freight Rate Committee 
Proposal No. 3352—and the relation’ therewith of rates from 
other sections. Shippers will have an opportunity to express 
their views. The conference will be held at the Western Trunk 
Line Committee room, 2222 Transportation Building. 





GUARANTY CLAIM DENIED 


The Commission has denied a claim of the Ettrick & North- 
ern Railroad Company for payments under the guaranty provided 
in section 209 of the transportation act. The Commission held 
that the property, which consists of a road extending from 
Ettrick to Blair, Wis., a distance of approximately 10. miles, was 
not operated prior to January 20, 1919, and that it had no income 
or deficit during the “test period” of three years ending June 
30, 1917. The company also operated its own property from 
January 20, 1919, to February 29, 1920, the Commission said. 
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Under the circumstances, the Commission said, there was no 
basis for any guaranty to the carrier. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING 

Defendants in No. 11824, Farley & Loetscher Mfg. Co. & 
al, vs. Director-General, A. T. & S. F. et al, have asked the 
Commission to grant a rehearing in that case. 

The St. Louis Southwestern Railway Company, the Chicago 
Rock Island & Pacific Railway Company, defendants, Stuttgart 
Rice Milling Company, Louisiana State Rice Milling Company 
and Joy Rice Milling Company, interveners in No. 9922, Lake 
Charles Rice Milling Company vs. Abilene & Northern Railway 
et al., have asked the Commission to set aside its order of July 
25 and to grant a rehearing in that case. 


WICHITA N. W. STOCK 


The Wichita Northwestern Railway Company has applied 
to the Commission for authority to issue $10,000 of common stock 
and $10,000 of capital stock per mile of railroad to be located 
between Vaughn and LaCrosse, Kan., a distance of approxi- 
mately 14 miles. The stock will be used to raise funds for 
the construction of the road. The company also requested av- 


thority to issue a first mortgage of $6,000 per mile on the new 
road. 





RATES ON PETROLEUM 


In Investigation and Suspension No. 1407, the Commission 
suspended from October 1 until January 29 schedules published 
in supplements Nos. 18 and 19 to Agent Speiden’s I. C. C. No. 453, 
The suspended schedules. propose the cancellation of the local 
rate of 241% cents and proportional rate of 22 cents per 100 
pounds, on petroleum and petroleum products from Memphis, 
Tenn., to Louisville, Ky., and apply in lieu thereof a class rate 
of 571% cents per 100 pounds. 





ABANDONMENT OF VIRGINIA ROAD 


C. W. Dudley, receiver of the Franklin & Pittsylvania Rail- 
road Company, has petitioned the Commission for authority to 
abandon its line of railroad from Rocky Mount to Pittsville, Va. 
a distance of 29.9 miles. The receiver says the road cannot be 
operated except at heavy loss; that the property and equipment 
is in bad repair; that the company has no capital and that it 
has heavy indebtedness. The road has been operated for forty 
years and there has been a deficit every year, the receiver says. 


. Docket of the Commission 


Note. Items In the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are new, 
having been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. Cancel- 
lations and postponements announced too late to show the change in 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 

October 10—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Wagner: 
1. and S. 1379—Storage charges on apples and years in eastern group 
of transcontinental traffic. 
October 10—Milwaukee, Wis.—Examiner Quevedo: 
12878—Milwaukee Western Fuel Co. vs. Director General. 
October 10—Huntington, W. Va.—Examiner Money: 
12901—-Willard Coal Co. et al. vs. Eastern Ky. Ry. et al. 
October 10—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiner Seal: 
13053—Barnsdall Refining Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
——e Iron Works et al. vs. Director General, A. C. & 
Y. et al. 
October 10—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner H. J. Wagner: : 
1. and S. 1390—Cedar poles from Minnesota to Canadian points. 
October 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Paulson: 
12707—Chapin Sacks Corp. vs. A. C. L. 
October 10—Beaumont, Tex.—Examiner Mackley: 
11764—In the matter of intrastate rates within the state of Texas. 
(Rates on crude and fuel oil and commodities taking same rates 
moving for distances less than covered by maximum rate on oil.) 
8418—Railroad Commission of Louisiana vs. Aransas Harbor Ter- 
minal. 
October 10—Harrisburg, Pa.—Examiner Witters: 
12917—The Central Iron and Steel Co. vs. Director General. 
October 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Early: 
12726—Hagerstown Chamber of Commerce vs. Western Md. et al. 
October 10—Galveston, Tex.—Examiner Keeler: 
12681—In re charges for wharfage, handling, storage and other ac- 
cessorial services at south Atlantic and gulf ports. 
October 10—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Kephart: 
12716—Utah Gilsonite Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
October 11—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Wagner: 
1. and S. 1380—Scrap paper, rags and old rope between Western 
Trunk Line points. 
October 11—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiner Seal: 
— Refining Co. vs. Director General, G. C. & S. F. 
et al. 
October 11—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner H. J. Wagner: 
12943—W. P. Devereaux Co. vs. Diretcor General. 
13022—W. P. Devereux Co. vs. Director General. 
October 11—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Early: 
12883—Marion Extract Co., Inc., et al. vs. Director General and 
Marion & Rye Valley. 
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October 11—Louisville, Ky.—Examiner Fleming: 
1. and S. 1391—T'ransit privileges on lumber at Memphis, Tenn., and 
Louisville, Ky., originating in Ark. and La. 
October 11—Buffalo, N. Y.—Examiner Witters: 
l. and S. 1394—Switchine charges at Attica, N. Y. 
October 12—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Wagner: 7 
1. and S. 1398—Salt from Louisiana mines to Chicago, Ill., St. Louis, 
Mo., and intermediate main line points. 
October 12—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiner Seal: 
* 1. and S. 1407—Petroleum and products from Memphis, Tenn., to 
Louisville, Ky. 
October 12—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Early: ” 
1. and S. 1405—Cottonseed cake, meal and oil from Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana, Missouri, Oklahoma and Texas. 
October 12—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner H. J. Wagner: 
12882—Moore & Moore, Inc., vs. Director General. 
412930—Carney Cement Co. vs. Director General, C. St. P. M. & 0. 
October 12—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
1. and S. 1272—Switching and absorption at Minneapolis. 
8297—Acme Cement Plaster Co. vs. A . & Y. Ry. et al. 
8386—American Cement Plaster vs. Mich. Cent. R. R. et al. 
October 12—Louisville, Ky.—Examiner Fleming: 
12887—National Veneer and Panel Manufacturers’ Assn. et al. VS 
Aberdeen & Rockfish et al. 
12713—The Singer Mfg. Co. vs. Ill. Cent. et al. 
12714—The Singer Mfg. Co. vs. Can. Pac. et al. 
12715—The Singer Mfg. Co. vs. Director General, C. & E. I. et al. 
12731—The Singer Mfg. Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. et al. 
October 12—Springfield, I1l.—Examiner Quevedo: aid 
12944—In the matter of intrastate rates on railroad cross ties within 
the state of Illinois. 
October 12—Buffalo, N. Y.—Examiner Witters: : 
1. and S. 1399—Lumber from North Tonawanda, N. Y., to Canandai- 
gua, N. Y. 
October 13—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner W. H. Wagner: : 
* I, and S. 1414—Packing requirements, estimated weights and weigh- 
ing of eastbound transcontinental deciduous fresh fruits. 
October 13—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Money: ie 
* 1, and S. 1406—Restriction of switching absorptions to competitivé 
traffic at St. Louis, Mo., and East St. Louis, II. 
October 13—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
9702—Memphis Southwestern investigation. 
7304—The City of Memphis et al. vs. C. R. I. & P. et al. 
9927—Railroad Commission of Arkansas et al. vs. Ark. Cent. et al. 
=a of Commerce, Monroe, La., vs. Ark. & La. Midland 
et al. 
10084—Natchez Chamber of Commerce vs. Natchez & Southern et 4!: 
6390—Memphis Freight Bureau vs. St. L. I. M. & S. et al. 
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The book that the entire commercial world has been waiting for 


Laws governing the settlement of 


Claims Against Common Carriers 
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Loss, Damage, Injury, and Delay 


t 
Property Transported in Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
entitled 


“Limitation of Common Carrier’s Liability” 


Covers all questions involving CLAIMS BETWEEN SHIPPERS AND CARRIERS, including ‘status 
of carriers’ liability, and validity of limited-liability clauses in bills of lading under Section 20 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, as developed by the ‘Carmack Amendment,” and the first and second ‘‘Cummins 
Amendments.” The purpose of the work is to state the present law governing every proposition invols- 
ing carriers’ liability in a manner that is readily understandable in its application to everyday problems. 


All legal works heretofore published on the subject of the rights and liabilities of shippers and 
carriers have been rendered obsolete by the interpretation and construction of Section 20 of 
the Interstate Commerce Act by the United States Supreme Court. 
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Ce wee The only up-to-date, complete and authoritative work on this 
very important and much-misunderstood subject. Affects 
every shipper and carrier in the United States, whether large or 
small. Treats fully the many leading decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court governing this subject, including the following con- 
trolling cases: McCaull-Dinsmore Co., Primrose, Lockwood, Hari, 
Piper, Riverside Mills, Croninger, Dettlebach, Prescott, Starbird, Olivit 
Bros., Carl, Harriman Bros., Blish Milling Co., Burke, Pierce Co., 


Rankin, Robinson, Ward, Leatherwood, Cramer, Sealy, Neiman- 
Marcus Co., Hooker, Reid, Collins Produce Co., etc. 
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A few of the important subjects treated: 
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Common-law liability as modified by statue—Extent of liability of initial, connecting, 
and terminal carriers—Limited-liability clauses governing transportation of live stoek 
and perishable traffic—Vessel owner’s liability in foreign commerce—Rates dependent 
upon declared or released valuation—Liability of carrier for full actual loss, damage, 
or injury regardless of limited-liability contract—Validity of limited-liability provisions 
in contracts of shipment, classifications and tariffs—Time for giving notice of and 
filing of claims with carriers, and institution of suits—Elements and measure of re- 
covery—When invoice price or market price controls—Interest—Refund of freight 
charges—Exemption of carrier from liability for act of God, public enemy, negligenee 
of shipper, public authority, inherent vice or nature of goods—Liability as ware- 
houseman—Export and import traffic—Forms of domestic and export bills of lading— 
5 “Shipper’s weight, load and count”—Court proceedings—Jurisdiction of Interstate Com- 
Pa a merce Commission—‘“‘Carmack Amendment”—‘“Cummins Amendments”—‘“Harter Act,” ete. 
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This work is an absolute necessity in the proper settlement of claims against railroads, express 
companies, steamship lines, and other common carriers, and is of exceedingly great value to business exeeu- 
tives, chambers of commerce, railroad officials, claim agents, lawyers, traffic managers, shipping clerks, etc. 


The work contains a comprehensive ANALYSIS, a lucid and authoritative SUBJECT-MATTER with 
copious notes and complete citation of cases, a detailed INDEX, and a complete TABLE OF CASES. 


The work is printed on the highest quality of paper, and the style of printing used provides maximum 
legibility, being clear, large type. 425 large pages of size 734 in. x 1034in. Bound in law buckram. 


For differentiation purposes the Analysis is printed on pink paper, the Subject-Matter on white paper, the ‘ 
Index on green paper, and the Table of Cases on yellow paper. The mechanical construction and color 
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scheme of the work is both original and unique. IT SAVES TIME, LABOR AND MONEY. 


b 5 per copy from publisher, or at any book dealer. Sent on approval. 
PRIC . 7. 0 PLACE ORDER AT ONCE AS PRESENT EDITION IS LIMITED. 
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10418—Arkansas Jobbers’ and Manufacturers’ Assn. vs. Director 
General et al. 
10419—Arkansas Jobbers’ and Manufacturers’ Assn. vs. Director 


General et al. 
7250—Shreveport Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. & V. et al. 
Portions of Fourth Sec. Apps. 458, N. C. & St. L.; 759, St. L.-S. F.; 
1548, Sou. Ry.; 1898, W. H. Hosmer; 1952, L. & N.; 2045, Ill. Cent.; 
2138, M. & O.; 4218, 4219 and 4220, St. L. I. M. & S.:- tae, FF. A. 
Leland and J. F. Tucker; 1867, W. H. Hosmer and others not 
enumerated. 
October 13—Buffalo, N. Y.—Examiner Witters: 
12860—Daniel Green Felt Shoe Co. et al. vs. Director General, At- 
lantic City R. R. et al. 
October 14—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Early: 
* 1. and S. 1411—Stone from Chicago and west to California terminal 
and intermediate points. 
* 1. and S. 1411 (first suppl. order)—Stone from Chicago and west to 
California terminal and intermediate points. 
October 14—Chicago, Il.—Examiner Wagner: 
10804—Barnett Oil and Gas Co. vs. Director General, L. & N. 
October 14—Buffalo, N. Y.—Examiner Witters: 
12317—Lackawanna Steel Co. vs. Director General. 
October 14—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Money: 
12866—Standard Rail and Steel Co. vs. Terminal R. R. Assn. of St. 
Louis and Director General. 
October 14—Houston, T’ex.—Examiner Seal: 
12982—Weatherford Crump & Co. vs. Abilene & Southern et al. 
Cosmner 15—Chicago, Ill_—Examiner Wagner: 
Sinclair Refining Co. vs. Director General. 
12609—Wileon & Co., Inc., of Oklahoma, vs. Director General, IIl. 
Cent. et al. 
October 15—Fargo, N. D.—Examiner H. J. Wagner: 
12967—C. H. Hammond et al. vs. Midland Continental et al. 
October 15—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Money 
12869—Indiahoma Refining Co. vs. Director ‘Geeend, 
chants’ Bridge Terminal et al. 
ee Refining Co. vs. Director General, 
eta 
aad 15—Terre Haute. Ind.—Examiner Quevedo: 
8—Terre Haute, Indianapolis & Eastern Traction Co. et al. vs. 
Director General. 
12881—- Jesse E. Isgregg et al. vs. Director General, C. & E. I. 
October 17—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Clark: 
* Finance Docket 1585—Application of B. & O. R. R. for authority to 
acquire entire capital stock of Indian Creek & Nor Ry. 
October 17—Washington, D. C.: 
* 13135—In the matter of jurisdiction over the depreciation charges of 
the Washington Ry. and Electric Co. 


MOVE FOR RATE REDUCTION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The first semi-public move toward a general downward ad- 
justment of railroad rates so as to enable some industries that 


et al. 


St. Louis Mer- 
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are hampered by them to do more business, took place the afte). 
noon of October 7, when a number of railroad executives ¢op. 
ferred with Chairman McChord. The latter, as spokesman fg 
the Commission, had been carrying on an interchange of vieys 
with the executives for a considerable period antedating the 
day of the conference, suggesting to them that if they wou 
take earnest steps toward downward revision, they would thereby 
show the public that they were alive to the importance to them 
of the public belief, which may be wrong, but which neverthe 
less exists, that some rates are so high as to restrict commerce 
and also put themselves in better position to insist to the Labor 
Board that the railroad employes should share in the cost of 
restoring normal conditions by accepting reductions in wages 


and changes in working conditions to reduce the cost of opera- 


tion. 

While nothing was announced by the Commission, it is be. 
lieved that Mr. McChord did not initiate the conversations with 
the executives without the approval of his colleagues. In other 
words, the commissioners do not subscribe to the contention 
that a downward revision is impossible because the railroads are 
not, as a whole, earning six per cent, or to the assumption that 
rates and revenues are synonymous terms. 

Prior to the talk with Mr. McChord, the executives met in 
their association office to prepare themselves for the points they 
expected McChord to make, chief of which, it was supposed, 
would be that recent returns to the carriers were well above 
four per cent, and, therefore, they could consider making tempo- 
rary sacrifices in the interest of stimulation of business by down- 
ward readjustments in rates, especially long haul rates on such 
things as fruits, vegetables, grain, and lumber. Coal was not 
understood to be on McChord’s list of commodities to receive 
special consideration, its omission being justified on the theory 
that the consuming public would obtain no benefit, or very 
little, from a reduction in rates on that commodity. 

This conference was to be, so far as the executives were 
concerned, preliminary to their meeting in Chicago next week, 
at which time, it is understood, a genral policy will be dis- 
cussed, if not formulated. Mr. McChord’s move toward lower 
rates, it is believed, will make rates a more prominent phase 
in the Chicago conference than they would have been had he 
not brought that subject forward prior to the calling of that 
conference. 


Among Mr. McChord’s callers were Messrs. Lovett, Cuyler, 
Rea, A. H. Smith, Elliott, Maher, of the Norfolk and Western, 
Atterbury, and Spencer, of the Burlington. 





INTERSTATE COMMERCE 


COMMISSION HEARINGS 


Docket 12681—Port Investigation—Charges for wharfage, handling, 
storage, and other accessorial services, September 19th to October 10th 


Orders for official transcripts of the testimony taken in proceedings of 
the Commission (see Docket of the Commission in each issue of The Traf- 
fic World) throughout the country except Washington should be addressed 





DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEY 


to The State Law Reporting Company, official reporters to the Commission, 
Woolworth Building, New York City. 

e charge, as fixed by the Commission, is 124% cents per page for 
each copy furnished. 


PRACTICING BEFORE THE 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 





CHAS. E. WALLINGTON 


Attorney at Law and Counsellor In 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce 


Specialist & Counsellor 
Rate Analysis—Claims 
Transportation 971 SPITZER BLD@. 


Trackage Arrangements—Demurrage 
General Matters Relating to State, 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce 


TOLEDO, OHIO | 414 The Arcade 


GEORGE N. BROWN GEORGE L. BOYLE 


BROWN & BOYLE 
Attorneys and Counsellors at Law 


Special attention to Freight Rate Adjustments 
and Practice before the Interstate 
° Commerce Commission. 
Boom 806 American National Bank Building 
Telephone Main 2702 Washington, D. C. 


GEO. T. BELL 


COMMERCE COUNSEL 
1919-1921, eee ig Migs President, North- 





ern West Vi Oggenters’ "Associa- 
tion; 1914-191 wt *. miner, Inter- 
State Commerce Commission; 1909-1919 


Commerce Counsel for various commercial 
organizations and shippers of Missouri River 
cities. 


MUNSEY BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


CHARLES H. LAMPEN 


Commerce Counselor 


All phases of Traffic 
and Transportation 


JOHN M. STERNHAGEN 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Interstate Commerce and 
Federal Tax Law 


105 South La Salle Street 


ee 


KARL KNOX GARTNER 


(For a number of years Attorney and Bxaminer, en-y 
Commerce Commission, and prior thereto engaged in 
practice of law at Louisville, Ky.) 

Special attention to matters before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Income Tax Unit, Federal 
Trade Commission, United States Shipping Board, 
Federal Courts. 


701-706 WOODWARD BLDG., WASHINGTON 


CLEVELAND, O. 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Colorado Buliding, Washington, D. C. 
Fermer Member of the Department of Justice as 
Solloltor of Internal Revenue 
Interstate Commerce Litigation a 


Specialty 





LESSER & LESSER 


Attorneys and Counsellors at Law 
277 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
TRAFFIC CLAIMS and 


CHICAGO | SHIPPERS’ FREIGHT CLAIMS 
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Mip.West Box Company 





Look for Use 
the Triple Tape 
Trade Mark Corners 











Corrugated 
~ Fibre-Board 


Products 


Solid Fibre 


Containers 


MID-WEST Products are engineered 
to QUALITY. 


We maintain a systematized inspection 
service covering machines, raw mate- 
rials and finished product to insure 
quality, and a corps of experienced 
package designers to help our custom- 
ers solve their packing problems. 


MID-WEST TRIPLE TAPE COR- 
NERS prevent peeling and splitting. 


Our DOUBLE WALL Corrugated 
Boxes are the best for EXPORT and 
long distance shipping. 








GENERAL OFFICES: 
1337 Conway Building Chicago, Ill. 


FACTORIES: 
Fairmont, W. Va. 
Cleveland, Ohio Kokomo, Ind. 


Anderson, Ind. 
Chicago, Ill. 


We operate our own boxboard and strawboard mills 
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Customs House Brokers 


MEXICO 


BRENNAN & LEONARD 


Customs House Brokers, Forwarding 
and Clearing House Agents 


LAREDO, TEXAS 


Branches in all Principal Cities in the Republic of Mexico 


Originators of package car service to 
Mexico City. 



























Operators of through package car 
service from St. Louis, Kansas City, Chi- 
cago and Dallas. 


Approximate time in transit from 
Laredo, Texas, to Mexico City, eight 
days. 


We are the connecting link between 


American railways and the Mexican rail- 
ways. 


Have banking arrangements making 
possible shipper’s order shipments to all 
points within the Republic of Mexico. 


Assume all pilferage risk of packages 
in our package cars south of the border. 


Our own warehouses in Laredo, Texas, 
and Mexico City. 


We have just completed a pamphlet in 
concrete form, giving complete data for 
the benefit of the American shipper in 
handling his business with the Republic 
of Mexico. This pamphlet will be mailed 
upon application. 










Now operating our own special trains 
throughout the Republic of Mexico 


and can assure prompt and efficient 
service throughout. 






HAL L. BRENNAN S. E. LEONARD 
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Hauling lots of Freight 
but doing it well 


KANSAS, OKLAHOMA 
& GULF RAILWAY 
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A busy Railroad in these times 
indicates it has something 
unusual to offer. Fast, de- 
pendable, (and the most im- 
portant) personal service is 
keeping us busy. 
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To 


Miami, Muskogee, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
City, Henryetta, Okmulgee, Durant, 
Oklahoma; Texas, Texas Gulf Ports, 
California, (via Denison and El 
Paso, Tex.), Mexico (via Laredo, 
Eagle Pass, or El Paso). We have 
the equipment and facilities to 
render high class service. 
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These representatives will be glad to furnish in- 
formation concerning rates, routes, tracing, etc.: 


Mr. H. T. Winn, General Agent, Kansas City, Mo., 
830 Railway Exchange Bldg. Phone Home Harrison 6828. 


Mr. H. D. Fry, General Agent, Dallas, Texas, 
1011 Dallas County State Bank Bldg. Phone X 3950. 


Mr. F. A. Layman, Generali Agent, 
729 Wabash Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Phone Court 4601-2. 


Mr. D. R. Peck, General Agent, 
208 S. La Salle St., Chicago. [1]. Phone Harrison 1801. 
E. J. OCONNOR 
General Freight Agent 
MUSKOGEE, OKLA. 
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New England: 
1013 SCOLLAY BLNG., 
Boston, Mass. 





Good Wood Boxes ask no favors 
from man or weather. 


In storage or in transit, they stand 
up under rough treatment and ex- 
posure. 

They can be piled to the roof with- 
out cave-in or damage to contents. 
In switching freight cars, loosely 
loaded with steel rods, farm imple- 
ments and the usual assortment 
of mixed freight, the sturdy sides 
of a wood box ward off many a 





VAs 


hey stand the racket 
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crushing blow. Hooks or falls may 
mar the surface but cannot injure 
the well-packed goods within. If 
damaged, Wood Boxes may be easi- 
ly repaired. Grease and oils on the 
car floor do not soak through. 


Whether you ship canned goods or 
dry goods, machinery or musical 
instruments, butter or bottles, for 
maximum protection pack your 
product in Good Wood Boxes and 
earn the good willof your trade. 


Good Wood Boxes 


Backed by the National Association of Box Manufacturers 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
1553 CONWAY BUILDING, CHICAGO 





Eastern: 
433 CALVERT BLDG., 
Baltimore, Md. 


Southeastern: 


Atlanta, Ga. 
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Airplane view of Galveston harbor and port facilities, showing slip system of docks, waterfront tracks 
and other transportation advantages. 


Winter Transportation Problems 











These are the most vexing problems with which the traffic manager must deal. 
Storms, blizzards, snow slides, and many other transportation evils may delay his 
import and export shipments. In the North, harbors are frozen over; long-shoremen 
may not work as efficiently because of the severe cold; any one of a number of 
things may bring about delays and result in costly cancellations. 


But all of these are 


Solved by Using the Port of Galveston 


During the fall and winter months the Port of Galveston reaches the height of 
efficiency. The port is free of ice twelve months in the year. The rail lines serving the 
port are untroubled by snow-filled mountain passes or any of the rail transportation 
evils. Delivery of shipments routed through Galveston is assured. 


“Follow the line of least resistance” and ship through Galveston. 


For rates, etc. (address) 
TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


GALVESTON COMMERCIAL ASSOCIATION 


Galveston, Texas 
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